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THE WEEK. 


THERE is plenty of news from the seat of war this 
week, but the War Office, doubtless with the best of 
reasons, does not let us have it. Of two things one— 
either the present perilous crisis will be tided over, in 
which case it will be time enough to admit it after the 
event ; or it will end in catastrophe, and then the public 
will learn it quite soon enough. The little that hasbeen 
allowed to leak out is clear enough, The invasion of the 
Colony, after proceeding absolutely unchecked for a 
month, has, on one of its three lines, sent advance posts 
to within a few days’ march of Capetown. In the terri- 
tories north of the Orange we are everywhere upon the 
defensive. Five small garrisons close together in the 
line to Komati Poort have successfully resisted a com- 
bined attack ; on the other hand, one outpost at Lindley 
has been overwhelmed. Of this little disaster we have 
no details, save a guess at the number of casualties and 
the name of Colonel Laing among the killed. There is 
no information upon the state of our communications, 
nor upon the disposition of our forces. The garrisons 
to the south-west of Bloemfontein have been evacuated, 
but whether this is the beginning of a “ concentration of 
troops” we have no means of telling. It is suggested 
by one of the correspondents that Lord Kitchener has 
already begun to evacuate territory at a distance from 
the railway, and to concentrate all his army upon the 
task of guarding the lines of communications. That 
they are constantly interrupted seems to be proved by 
the famine prices now again reigning in Kimberley. 
Will the Boer invasion of Cape Colony draw enough 
British troops south to force Lord Kitchener to give up 
holding the line from Pretoria to Komati Poort ? 


As we go to press a rumour comes that the five 
thousand Boers who were supposed (for our encourage- 
ment) to be trekking to German West Africa turned 
south through Bechuanaland, and “are now” (Daily 
Mail) “ advancing into the heart of Cape Colony.” If 
there is any truth in this statement, and if this force 
brings up the number of Boers marching about in Cape 
Colony to 10,000 men, it would seem almost certain 
that Colonel Hanna’s prediction in our columns that 
Lord Kitchener will be forced to evacuate many of his 
positions will come true with startling rapidity. The 
British garrisons in the mountain passes north of Ca 
Town, which are now expecting an attack from the 
advanced parties of the invaders, are about 1,200 miles 
from the five posts between Pan and Nooitgedacht, 
which the Boers tried to storm on Monday night. 


LIBERALS are to be congratulated upon a recent 
change in the proprietorship of the Daily News, whereby 
that important newspaper will in future express views in 
opposition to the policy of the present Government. 
Under the able guidance of the late editor, Mr. Cook, 
the Daily News had allied itself directly to the interests 
of such men as Rhodes and Beit in South Africa: that is, 
in theone question that is of supreme moment for English- 
men it took up the defence of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
and of the cosmopolitan financiers. In this spirit it 


employed as South African correspondent a gentleman 
in the employ of these financiers, himself editor of the 
Cape Times, and the principal journalistic fomenter of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s disastrous policy. It suppressed all 
mention of the Hawksley letters, and for many weeks 
left its readers ignorant of the Morning Leader's revela- 
tions with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s connection with 
companies contracting for the Government. We have 
no doubt that Mr. Cook and the past proprietors of the 
newspaper he edited believed this to in the best 
interests of their respective countries ; but as the sup- 
porters of the Government were of the same opinion, 
whereas Liberals held precisely contrary views, the 
defection of the Daily News left London without one 
great morning newspaper to represent our Party. In 
future the views _— South Africa of which it was the 
organ will be confined to their more natural channels of 
expression, the be | newspapers and the Press which 
happens to be used by the company-promoters to whom 
we have just alluded. It would be absurd to do any- 
thing but rejoice over the severance of the great organ 
of traditional Liberalism from the Imperialism of Mr. 
Cook and the finance of Mr. Oppenheim. 


Tue London papers have been hoaxed again, in 
fact twice, during the past week. Once by the long 
cock-and-bull story about the battle of the cyclists, a 
second time by “an open letter” supposed to be signed 
by tame Boer farmers. Most of the document seems to 
come straight from the columns of the Times, or from a 
chapter of its Impartial History of the War. “We have 
done our best, and fought to get Africa under one flag, 
and we have lost. Let there be no mistake about this.” 
We are not told whose the hand is—Reuter only says 
“the Central Peace Committee in Orange River 
Colony ”"—but the voice we know only too well. 
“England has spent millions. It is therefore 
a duty for us, her beaten foe, to accept the terms offered 
by our conqueror.” As the telegram at 5s. a word must 
have cost about £60 we suppose the Press censor and 
Sir Alfred Milner think that this clumsily constructed 
document will encourage the people of England to 
continue the fight just as the bogus petition of the 
Outlanders and the lies of the Yohannesburg Star incited 
them to begin it. 


But people here are not so easily gulled as they 
used to be by documents from the Land of Lies. And 
even if “the document” were accepted at its face 
value, it would not be altogether encouraging. ‘The 
country,” it begins, erg ke the Orange Free State, 
“is literally one vast wilderness. The farmers are 
obliged to go to the towns for protection, and huge 
refugee caves have been formed by the British for 
them and their families. These people have lost every- 
thing, and ruin and starvation stare them in the face.” 
Consider this picture after the blessings of British rule 
have been introduced, and compare it with the con- 
dition of the Free State before the visit of Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener. In 1897 Mr. Bryce wrote 
(Impressions of South Africa, p. 314) :— 

“In the Orange Free State I discovered, in 1895, the kind of 


commonwealth which the fond fancy of the philosophers of 
last century painted. It is an ideal. commonwealth 
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No capitalists tempt the virtue of legislators, or are forced to 


i buy off the attacks of blackmailers. No religious animosities 
divide Christians, for there is perfect religious freedom. No 
difficulties as to British Suzerainty exist, for the Republic is 
absolutely independent.” 

Its motto was Freedom, Immigration, Patience, 

Courage. And it was these words that Lord Salisbury 

and his colleagues have blotted out as a Russian censor 

blots out any sign of free thought which he detects in 

Russian print. It was for such a commonwealth that 

they have substituted a colonial wilderness. But a 

colonial desert is better than a prosperous Republic! 

That is the new Imperialism ! 


Ir is hard enough to make head or tail of the dip- 
lomatic situation in China. On the face of it, the 
Imperial Edict (which the Chinese Commissioners have 
communicated to the European Ministers) accepted the 
twelve preliminary articles sans fagons; but Li Hung 
Chang is reported to have informed a journalist the 
other day that a final clause empowered him and Prince 
Ching to discuss terms and forbade them definitely to 
sign the articles. Another stage was reached apparently 
with the delivery of the identical protocols representing 
the foreign Powers to the Chinese Commissioners for 
signature and the affixing of the Imperial seal. Yester- 
day we learnt that the Empress had sent a message to 
Pekin to the effect that she would inflict the severest 
punishment on the officials named in the Joint Note, 
but on no others: it seems that Ministers have 
drawn up a supplementary list of 100 names whose 
owners deserve punishment. A later telegram from 
Shanghai reports that the Empress has ordered two 
Viceroys to proceed to Pekin to confer with the 
Ministers and the two Chinese Commissioners, with 
a view to securing a modification of the conditions. 
From other sources we are informed that the Emperor 
has made up his mind to return to the capital very 
shortly ; and this reassuring prospect commends itself 
(according to the Paris papers) to Mgr. Favier, who 
certainly knows more about the Chinese than almost any 
European. Lastly, from New York, by way of Pekin, 
comes a rumour that no less than 85,000 Chinese troops, 
full of enthusiasm against the foreigner, are drilling 
continually in the city of Si-ngan-fu. German punitive 
expeditions succeed one another in Chi-li ; and Count 
von Waldersee has just refused an appeal to suspend 
them while these hazy negotiations are proceeding. 


WHEN the Pope received the English pilgrims on 
Tuesday, the Duke of Norfolk read an address to his 
Holiness, in which this passage is understood to have 
occurred :— 

“ We pray and we trust that this new century may witness 
the restoration of the Roman Pontiff to that position of tem- 
poral independence which your Holiness has declared necessary 
for an effective fulfilment of the duties of his world-wide 
charge.” 

It is said that the Pope was pleased by this sentence; 
and “ Nationalist circles” and the Liberal papers in 
Rome, as well as journals of all shades in London, are 
very indignant with the Duke. Though a pious hope 
for the Pope’s independence, even qualified by the word 
“temporal,” might possibly be considered inoffensive, 
the allusion is obvious; and if the Duke of Norfolk, 
recently a member of the British Government, spoke as 
he is reported, he showed an elementary want of discre- 
tion in publicly expressing a political aspiration which 
vast numbers of good Catholics do not share and which 
is peculiarly repugnant to the Italian Throne and 
Government and to an immense section (probably, in 
fact, a majority) of the Italian people. 


Amonc the revolting and quite improbable war 
stories which the war Press continues to publish without 
giving the names of their authors, a quasi-religious 
newspaper, The Tablet, has distinguished itself by 
printing, under the heading “ Letters from the Front,” 





an anecdote too abominable, or too clumsily invented, 
to be passed over. It is called “rather a good story,” 
and reads thus :— 

“A small party of Connaught Rangers took a kopje some 
days ago. One of the Boers kept oh shooting our men down 
until the last moment, when he threw down his Mauser, and 
cried out, ‘ Don’t kill me, don’t kill me ; I’m the Field Cornet !' 
‘I don't care if you are, or the whole —— brass band !' replied 
the nearest Ranger, and ran him through.” 

Of course we do not believe this happened ; but it is 
almost inconceivable that any one could be so brutishly 
ignorant as to offer to any educated section of the 
public, as a true story, the account of a breach of the 
laws of war at least as flagrant as that for which Lord 
Kitchener lately hanged seven helots of the poorer kind. 
We are happy to see that the Tablet has received a 
crushing and well-merited rebuke from a Bishop of its 
own communion. 


We could wish that Anglican Bishops were as 
ready to express abhorrence of inhumanity. It is 
within our knowledge that the South African Con- 
ciliation Committee recently invited the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England to join in a 
conference in which all political controversy was to be 
avoided, with the humanitarian object of trying to per- 
suade the Government to adhere more strictly to the 
resolutions of the Hague Convention in the conduct of 
the war. Of the fifty-seven prelates appealed to, only 
three replied at all, and none of these consented to take 
part. Might not the Church become a little more 
Christian if it were a little less established ? 


WHEN the disclosures were made as to the connec- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain and his family with firms 
contracting with Government, the best New York 
papers commented very severely upon the matter. 
Those comments were not reproduced by the New York 
correspondent of the Times, who would have found 
them excellent copy had the Minister concerned been 
Mr. Morley or Mr. Bryce. We drew no attention how- 
ever to these criticisms at the time; for after all it so 
often happens that public opinion has a higher standard 
for public men of other countries than it has for its own. 
But we learn from New York papers recently arrived 
that the Governor of New York practises in the State of 
New York what the New York Press preached to 
England. A certain Dr. Peter Wise, while acting as 
President of the State Commission in Lunacy, was 
interested in a copper-mining company whose shares 
were being sold to employees of the State Commission. 
Governor Roosevelt thinks that Dr. Wise exerted 
influence in the matter and describes it as “a gross 
impropriety.” The second charge was in regard to the 
experimental construction of an artificial icehouse on the 
grounds of the Long Island State Hospital. Dr. Wise 
was pecuniarily interested in the we (" which 
would have benefited by the experiment. Dr. Wise was 
asked to give an explanation on both points; and 
Governor Roosevelt regarded it as so unsatisfactory that 
he dismissed Dr. Wise with the comment: “ It is not 
possible to exact a high standard of public service and 
at the same time to condone such conduct as that of Dr. 
Wise ; and he is accordingly removed from office.” 
What would Mr. Chamberlain do now if one of the 
officials of the Colonial Office unfortunately acted in the 
manner of Dr. Wise? Would he not find himself ham- 
pered by his own and his son’s little improprieties? 


THE casualty lists recently published by the Govern- 
ment are misleading. They show only the actual losses 
to our total force in South Africa, and they omit as | 
mention of the number of prisoners afterwards released. 
This procedure may be the only one open to the War 
Office, because the military authorities cannot be expected 
to count as “ casualties” men who have been released 
by the enemy according to what is without doubt a 
settled plan, though it be one most dangerous to the 
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spirit of our isolated garrisons. From the point of view - 


of the ordinary layman, however, whose business is to 
know what kind of war he is supporting and paying for, 
it is interesting to note that these unmentioned casualties, 
which amounted to sixty or seventy in September, were 
over four hundred in October, were nearly doubled in 
November, and in December were again more than 
doubled, reaching the very large total of over fourteen 
hundred in that month. In other words, the numbers of 
those who have laid down their arms since the war 
“was over” has proceeded in a geometrical progression, 
and each month has doubled the results of its predecessor. 


THE Newcastle Farmers’ Club listened last Satur- 
day afternoon to a speech of Lord Londonderry, in 
which he endeavoured to show how useful a Conserva- 
tive Government and a war may be to agriculture. With 
his observations upon the Agricultural Rating Act we 
deal elsewhere ; those upon a Pure Beer Bill were much 
more tentative. Of course the Government is tied hand 
and foot to the brewing interest ; and Lord Salisbury 
would almost certainly resent any attempt to deprive the 
poor man of his arsenic. We notice that the applause 
with which some of Lord Londonderry’s platitudes were 
received was not accorded to a sentence in which he 
urged the counties of Northumberland and Durham to 
go in for the trade of “rearing and breeding both men 
and horses to defend our nation.” Perhaps if he had 
restricted himself to horses the men would have roared 
applause, as the horses might have neighed if he had 
only mentioned men. 


WHATEVER differences of opinion there may be as 
to the original purpose for which the mighty circles at 
Stonehenge were erected, all English people are agreed 
as to their remarkable interest and valué as a national 
possession. The news, therefore, that the remains have 
been injured in the stormy weather which marked the 
passage of the old century has been received with great 
regret: one of the great twin upright pillars has fallen, 
bringing down the horizontal block which connected 
it with its fellow, and now lies broken on the ground 
after braving the elements for immemorial ages. The 
damage is severe and will be deplored by all—not only 
by the antiquarians to whom Stonehenge has always 
been a wonder and a delight. One of its unanswered 
riddles is how the huge “ blue stones,” which compose 
the inner circle, were transported in those far-distant 
heathen days to Salisbury Plain from the quarries of 
Wales or the Channel Islands—the nearest places where 
granite could be obtained? Mysterious solemnity is in 
the very air of Stonehenge, and Angel Clare—in Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess—might well call it “a very Temple of the 
Winds.” Now that the Temple has unfortunately lost 
one of its “ doorways,” we hope that an intelligent effort 
will be made to preserve—as far as is possible—what is 
left of the ancient ruins from the destructive forces of 
Nature. It may be that Mr. Hardy’s own suggestion 
is worthy of a trial—namely, to place a protecting belt 
of plantations round the Circles. 


HERE is an illuminating sentence from a London 
evening paper—the Westminster Gazelle of Tuesday 
last: —“ The loss of their independence is the price we 
condemn the Boers collectively to pay as the result of 
the action of their Government. But we shall be very 
foolish if we hesitate to spend money in making things 
easy for the Boer farmer.” What are the postulates 
underlying this sentence? They are as follows: first, 
that the “action of the Boer Government ” brought on 
the war, and was responsible for it; secondly, that 
national honour is a purchasable commodity. We 
Liberals differ from both these postulates. The falsity 
of the first is a matter of history, and to assert it is either 
to be ignorant of the facts or to suppress them wilfully. 
For, in spite of Mr. Kruger’s Government giving up 
nine-tenths of the points contested, we, nearly all 


of whose Press were calling for war, mobilized our 
Army and began to pour it (in what we fatuously 
believed to be sufficient numbers) against these tiny 
Republics. Nearly all our responsible statesmen kept 
silent, and permitted Mr. Chamberlain to consummate 
this iniquity. The transports had been chartered a 
month before and the Reserves and the Indian contin- 
gent warned. As for the second point, there is a very 
simple answer to it. Let any one who believes the 
Boer nationality to be purchasable be asked this 
question : At what price would you be willing to sell 
your allegiance to a foreign invader? If he replies, 
“ At a thousand pounds,” or what not, then he is a very 
despicable traitor. But if he says, “ At no price,” then 
he is one who cannot deal with the question. For one 
who does not admit that the Boers are fighting in 
defence of their liberty can see nothing at all. Their 
honour happens to be unpurchasable, as, please God, 
our own would prove in a like extremity. 


Lorp ALDENHAN’s Colloguy on Currency is a 
delightful book for the convinced bimetallist who 
likes to see the erroneous arguments of his oppo- 
nents triumphantly refuted. The new edition (the 
fourth, we believe) has been amended and enlarged ; 
but Lord Aldenham still pursues his old tactics, 
He seems to have ignored Professor Edgeworth’s 
statistical demonstration that even if all the nations 
of the world would consent to coin silver and gold 
at a fixed ratio, and were able and willing to main- 
tain it indefinitely, the double standard so produced 
might fluctuate more than a single gold standard, and 
(on the doctrine of chances) could only be expected to 
fluctuate less in about sixty or seventy out of every 
hundred variations ; in the remaining forty or thirty the 
fluctuations would be greater. Bimetallism is dead just 
now; but it will no doubt revive (like other quack 
remedies) as soon as the decline of trade becomes 
serious. If our commercial men are stupid enough to 
believe that war and bloated armaments are good for 
business and that Trade follows the Flag, there is no 
reason why they should not commit the further absurdity 
of asking the Government to protect them by dislocating 
our monetary system and introducing a high tariff. 


Tue use of public men, and especially of public 
noblemen, as decoy ducks to induce the public to pour 
its money into rotten companies is beginning to take the 
dimensions of a grave public scandal. Even the Times, 
which encourages Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
to lower Ministerial standards, does not like to see old 
and distinguished servants of the State like Lord 
Dufferin acting as colleagues of Mr. Whittaker Wright in 
a concern like the London and Globe Finance Corpora 
tion. Lord Dufferin endeavours to excuse himself by his 
discovery, after accepting the chairmanship of the com- 
pany, that the Stock Exchange interests involved were 
“ not only far more complicated and extensive than he 
had imagined, but that no one who had not been brought 
up to the business could ever master its intricacies.” On 
making this discovery Lord Dufferin should at once have 
resigned a chair in which he should never have con- 
descended to sit. 


Tue Board of Trade Returns for December show 
an increase of a million and a half on the same month of 
1899 ; but this increase is more than accounted for by 
three causes—(1) the higher level of prices, (2) the exports 
of coal, (3) exports to the army in South Africa, The 
same causes rather than any increase of prosperity 
explain the improvement in the declared value of exports 
for the whole year 1900—291 millions—over the 264 
millions of 1899. At the same time the figures are a 
remarkable testimony to the soundness of our staple 
industries and the enterprise of our merchants. We 
may leave politicians who play pitch and toss with the 
army and the revenue of Great Britain to croak over 
the decadence of business men. 
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THE EUROPEAN FUTURE. 
HE contents bills of most reviews in Christendom 
proclaim a season of international stocktaking. 
Without any illusion regarding the value of ready fore- 
casts and compendious retrospects, we cannot forego the 
opportunity to resume some main factors of the situ- 
ation in which the dawn of another century discovers 
this country and its Press. We have just overstepped 
an age that might be called without too much com- 
placency the English century, for if it has brought forth 
events that are certain to absorb more tyrannically the 
imagination of its annalists, it offers no political 
phenomenon more impressive than the continuity of our 
national good fortune. Almost alone among the great 
peoples we have pursued uniformly, for several 
generations, the objects of our national ambition, 
without being once obliged to enter single-handed 
upon a military struggle with an equal Power. The 
most constant object of a vigilant diplomacy to 
which, at least as much as to our naval strength, this 
enviable immunity has been due, was to avoid Conti- 
nental entanglements while reserving for Great Britain 
the réle of a potential arbitrator. The drawback of so 
advantageous a position in Europe was that it tended to 
an exaggeration of our unconcern for European affairs, 
of an insulation which began by being voluntary, and of 
all that is anomalous in the case of a ruling race of 
Europeans, forming a mere fraction of the population 
of a vast Empire. Our growing estrangement from the 
rest of Europe is one of the most deplorable features in 
the political outlook ; and it happens to have culminated 
when, for the first time, something like a sentiment of 
European solidarity appears to have become conscious 
of itself among our neighbours, thanks no doubt in part 
to colonial expansion. Most Englishmen are inclined 
to doubt the existence of anything more than a pre- 
carious recognition of common interests in special 
objects ; and one must speak diffidently on the subject, 
for the political fruit of European sentiment has not 
been brilliant ; yet it has expressed itself sometimes with 
curious spontaneity; and the Armenian massacres, the 
South African War and the Chinese crisis are occasions 
on which it certainly became formidable. In England 
we do not realise how much of moral influence and of 
real security our country has lost by these proceedings 
in South Africa. England was regarded as a model, 
and also as a protectress and patron, by the small 
countries—by Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark—all that is gone. We are now 
hated or suspected as the giant oppressor of small 
nationalities. The Austrians are no longer our friends. 
The Italians are fast losing their enthusiastic admiration 
for England and all things English. 

The balance of power is no longer, as it was 
in the eighteenth century, the fetish of diplomatists, 
though the ancient terror of hegemonies haunts sensa- 
tional journalism and informs short views of the Far 
Eastern question ; but the threat of dynastic pluralism 
disturbs no one any longer. Equilibrium in a nation 
is increasingly hard to analyse, because a nation’s 
strength—an aggregate of elements hopelessly incom- 
mensurate—is less and less susceptible of a single 
test; and for the old dogma of statecraft we are 
learning to substitute a recognition of the positive 
value of every national unit in the confraternity of 
civilised nations. Of the most obvious disturbances of 
the balance of power, by war and by the formation of 
new nations, the nineteenth century has, of course, 





familiar examples. We can see no symptom of any 
impending change comparable with the creation of 
Belgium and the Balkan principalities, the liberation of 
Greece, the agglutination of the German States and the 
welding of Italy, the American civil war and the 
mercurial vicissitudes in the power of France. It is true 
that the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy is a perma- 
nent contingency of which the effects must undoubtedly 
be tremendous ; but the prophets of evil to the throne 
of Francis Joseph have been so often disappointed that 
we are not tempted to speculate upon that possible 
event. The national aspirations of the Czechs, the 
rather arrogant Imperialism of the Magyars, the warlike 
discontent of the Bosnian and Herzegovinian popula- 
tions ; and finally, the desperate oppression and poverty 
of the Polish peasantry, are certainly materials which 
might be lighted up into a future conflagration. But 
no groaning race in Europe seems in the least 
likely to be freed, and no scattered race unified in the 
near future. There are vague possibilities for a regene- 
rate Spain, now well rid of her surplus Eurasian popula- 
tion, with which the United States are perhaps better 
able to deal; the slow accumulation of capital by Italy, 
and the extraordinary strides made by Roumania (beyond 
comparison the best governed and the best armed of the 
old Turkish provinces) are certainly to be taken into 
account, 

It remains to inquire, what is the probability of a 
European war? It is, of course, only of the present 
factors, moral and material, that we can speak. The 
whole tendency of modern war by land and sea favours 
the defence. The difficulty of maintaining an effective 
blockade has, for instance, increased enormously, and 
so, with the long range of modern guns, has the value of 
fortifications, while the much greater power of rifle fire 
is all against the aggressor. To the smaller States these 
considerations offer a collateral guarantee against aggres- 
sion ; but their security rests more firmly upon economic 
and moral foundations. As the cosmopolitan refuges 
of Europe they are felt to be necessary ; and the respect 
for nationality is one of the triumphs of nineteenth- 
century idealism. 

But apart from such considerations, the apparent 
security of this equilibrium may be disturbed, so far 
as we can make out at present, by one of three 
causes—the attitude and future growth of the American 
democracy ; the growing restiveness of the debtor 
against the domination of the creditor nations ; and 
lastly, that bugbear of the modern world, the con- 
centration of the means of production and the continued 
exaggeration of all that is meant by the industrial 
system. 

Any prophecy with regard to the United States is 
even more dangerous than similar attempts to forecast 
the future of Europe. There are, however, certain 
permanent features in that Commonwealth which make 
it possible for one to conjecture what may be its attitude 
towards the older countries if no further disturbing 
factor should intervene. In the first place the growth 
of the United States is due to immigration. The birth- 
rate is low, and it is precisely in those north-eastern 
States, whose social ideal has been supposed for so long 
to lead the rest of the country, that the diminution of 
the native population is going on most rapidly. It is 
significant in this connection to remember that the old 
Puritan state of Connecticut has a higher proportion of 
divorces than any other. The immigration into 
the United States is, moreover, tending to become 
more and more divorced from English interests. 
The Irish emigration carried with it a great hatred of 
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this country, but it also carried our tongue and 
some part of our social habits. The German, Italian and 
Hungarian immigration, where it carries any national 
feeling, certainly carries an opposition to us, and in 
original social habits is utterly separated from English 
traditions. There is already to be observed in the 
great mixed race which is rapidly growing up in the 
northern and western States of the Union an indiffer- 
ence, and sometimes an antagonism, to European ideals. 
Thus it is very rare outside the southern States to find 
men who understand what we mean by “the white 
man’s compact,” or why so much importance is attached 
by the older civilisation to international law. The 
American democracy possesses, to a conspicuous degree, 
what the French call ’dme simpliste. It sees things in 
extremes, and favours rapid solutions at the expense of 
convention and in spite of complexity. It is, moreover, 
likely that this tendency will increase as the proportion 
of the population subjected to the influence of the 
primary schools becomes, as it has already nearly 
become, universal. There would not appear to be any 
great danger uf aggression from the United States in 
the next generation. But it requires very little know- 
ledge of history to tell us that such aggression would 
be much more likely to be undertaken for some ideal 
than for some material purpose ; for the one kind of war 
favoured by extreme democracy is the crusade. 

The truth is, however, that the United States, though 
exceedingly strong for the purposes of defence, are as 
weak as may be for purposes of aggression. Their 
social constitution is highly inimical to the training of 
soldiery, and if there is any land in the world which 
can swallow the newspaper clap-trap about citizen 
soldiers and rifle clubs it is undoubtedly in America 
that such a place will be found. Whether the 
increase in the population of the United States from the 
factitious cause of immigration will be continued is again 
doubtful. The birth-rate of Europe is decreasing 
rapidly, the standard of comfort rising and the organisa- 
tion of labour becoming more secure, while everywhere 
the tendency to strengthen central government increases. 
From France, where all this has reached a maximum, 
there is hardly any emigration at all, and it may very 
well be that the sources which supply the United States 
with their population will gradually dry up in the next 
two generations, for no one would dream of leaving his 
country if he found life happy there. 

The danger from the debtor to the creditor nations 
is, perhaps, the most real of all. It can be stated in a 
word. If the debtor nations choose to repudiate 
directly, as does a bankrupt State, or indirectly by some 
juggling with the currency, the creditor nations are at 
their mercy. It would only be possible to occupy very 
small and ill-defended communities for the sake of 
controlling their revenue, and of course the communities 
that borrow most largely are nearly always new, 
sparsely inhabited, distant, and highly defensible 
countries ; the unique experiment of Egypt could never 
be repeated in South America, for instance, or in the 
Far East. 

It would be ridiculous to do more than mention in 
such a place as this the grave danger from the concen- 
tration of capital with which we are perpetually threatened 
by the fashionable economic fatalism of the day. That 
the danger exists and the consequences of its growth 
would be destructive to individual liberty and to the 
political ideals which form our best inheritance is 
admitted upon every side. It is equally admitted that 
so grave a peril would need somewhat heroic remedies, 
though men differ somewhat as to what those remedies 


should be, as to whether some of them might not be 
worse than the disease itself, and as to whether others 
are practicable at all. But the common-sense question, 
“Is the danger indeed so real, and what is its extent ?” 
should be asked first of all before one can admit the 
reasonableness of the panic. It is fair to say that the 
tendency to regard the concentration of capital as neces- 
sarily increasing is not nearly so strong as it was some 
fifteen to twenty years ago. Every form of small capital 
has increased side by side with the great combinations 
which were thought to be the rule in economic develop- 
ment. French, Irish,German, North Italian and Danish 
land is falling into more and more, not into less and 
less, hands. There is no insurance office in France, 
England, or America doing a sound business that could 
not point to the great increase of small accumulations 
and to the increased security of repayment which is 
felt by small borrowers. Just after the great discoveries 
which seemed fated to put the control of production 
into the hands of small and very powerful centres there 
have come a number of secondary discoveries which seem 
equally fated to distribute them. Chief of these may be 
noted the increased facility of vehicular communication, 
the telephone, and the development of electrical motive 
power, which should prove in the near future the most 
highly distributable form of energy that has yet been 
granted to any civilization. 

One might perhaps summarise and say of this 
industrial danger that the coming century will see two 
classes of economic effort tending to separate themselves 
more and more widely. The first will consist of those 
great enterprises for which a certain maximum of con- 
centration in management is essential, and these, though 
their shares will probably be in the hands of a large 
number of holders, will obviously demand political 
regulation ; but there will also exist that second class in 
which private effort and a small outlay will be more 
remunerative than the concentration which has hitherto 
appeared inevitable ; and it is the chance of increase 
in this second category—an increase that will react 
upon the larger enterprises, and tend to distribute their 
ownership—which seems to us to promise here, as in 
the other matters we have examined, a permanence of 
equilibrium and of the democratic ideas in society. 





LONDONDERRY VERSUS LONDON. 


“With regard to the measures which may be put forward 
for the advancement of the agricultural interest in the coming 
or succeeding sessions it would not be proper for me, as a 
member of the present Government, to express an opinion as 
to what the Government may feel called upon to do. But I 
suppose, as an individual, I may say that I hope that when the 
time comes for the renewing of the Agricultural Rating Act, 
which, as you all know, has proved a great boon to farmers 
during the last four years, the Government will do so without 
fear or favour, and will take no notice of the unfair criticism 
which has been passed on this temporary measure by the 
— Londonderry at the Newcastle Farmers’ 
Club. 


E intimated some time ago that the Agricultural 
Rating Act is about to expire, and that the 
Government intends to renew it for another period of 
years. But Lord Londonderry’s speech is the first 
semi-official assurance that this rankest of Tory doles is 
to be revived, and revived in a year when the burdens 
of the taxpayer (let alone of the urban taxpayer) will be 
heavier than ‘at any time since the Crimean War.. It. 
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was ascertained that of the two or three millions 
annually subtracted from the pockets of the British tax- 
payer and handed over to the landlords of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland under these Acts, some 
£50,000 or £60,000 fell to the members of the late 
Ministry, and the Ministerial spoils must have been 
greatly enhanced by Lord Londonderry’s accession. A 
Londonderry pleading for a Rating Act is very much 
like a contractor for war material expanding the Empire 
or stirring up the animosity of foreign powers. Theze 
is a want of delicacy in either position which would 
have provoked charges of corruption in more out- 
spoken times. We are not consoled for the evil blunders 
of the Government by the knowledge that they bring 
profit to individual Ministers. 

Now what will be the reply of our great munici- 
palities to Lord Londonderry’s speech ? Is it conceiv- 
able that Glasgow and Liverpool and Manchester and 
Birmingham and Leeds will allow the thirty or so 
Tories and Liberal Unionists who represent them to 
vote for the renewal of these Rating Acts? A few 
dozen resolutions from the leading town councils of the 
country would knock the Agricultural Rating Act on the 
head and save hundreds of thousands a year to urban 
ratepayers. Liberal town councillors who neglect to 
move in this matter are false to their principles and 
false to the financial interesis of their constituents. 
The Agricultural Rating Act is a question of local 
finance and exactly one of those questions on which 
the opinion of urban ratepayers ought to be taken. It 
is another of those cardinal points of the Liberal creed 
upon which wretched Jingoes of Perksian type range 
themselves with the Tories. But while we have much 
hope that municipal councils throughout the country 
will take action ere it is too late there is another great 
body which certainly ought to play a leading part in an 
agitation against the Agricultural Rating Act. The 
London County Council has already adopted a draft Bill 
for the rating of site values, site being defined as “the 
area of land which comprises or is included in any 
hereditament.” This Bill is part of the programme of 
the Progressive majority, and there can be no doubt that 
its adoption at this time is to be connected with the 
coming elections. But what will the electors say if 
their Progressive representatives shall be found to have 
taken no action whatever in the much more urgent and 
practical matter of the Agricultural Rating Act, an Act 
by which the inhabitants of London are losing every 
year a sum of at least £300,000? 

Every good citizen who desires to see simplicity 
and justice, instead of confusion and injustice, introduced 
into our system of local taxation must perceive that the 
first step to be taken is the abolition of unearned doles 
disbursed by the general taxpayer to a privileged class 
of ratepayers. The mind of a Progressive who is willing 
to pay these unearned doles to country landlords and 
parsons in relief of their rates and is at the same time 
equally eager to extract contributions from urban land- 
lords must be in as confused and chaotic a condition as 
the Treasury or the War Office. If he cannot beat or 
discredit the Government on the renewal of the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act he will not deserve or obtain success on 
the rating of ground values. For is not the case against 
the Agricultural Rating Act enormously strong? A 
decline in trade is beginning to be felt and will pro- 
bably be very marked long before the Act expires. 
But agriculture is not depressed : agricultural land will 
have received ten millions from the National Exchequer 
in the five years ending 1901: the income-tax stands 
at a shilling and will probably be raised: the tea 


drinker, the tobacco smoker, and the beer drinker 
are paying more than last year. Every class except 
contractors and landlords is suffering by the war. A 
Cabinet of landlords is responsible for a war of which 
its instigator (the head of a clan of contractors) is or has 
been so proud. A landlord Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is borrowing on an enormous scale and is taxing every 
class of the community except the landlord class to pay 
for it: but the landlord class is not content with 
exemption ; it has had special relief for five years and is 
asking for more. The Anglican clergy, who have almost 
to a man represented this gold hunt as a crusade, 
and chalked the white cross over the black flag of 
piracy, also applied for and got relief. Precisely the same 
policy is being adopted which starved labour and 
depressed commerce during the Napoleonic wars. Pitt 
the Younger, that latest idol of a luxurious Imperialist, 
laid taxes direct and indirect upon everything that was 
taxable except land; and the country gentlemen of 
England emerged from a war against Republicanism, 
which had increased the National Debt from two 
hundred to eight hundred millions, with higher rentals 
than ever. They grew fat upon dear bread and the 
starvation of the poor. Perhaps in his next Budget 
speech Sir Michael Hicks Beach will explain the differ- 
ence between his own policy and that of the Younger 
Pitt. Perhaps he will have the decency or the prudence 
to snub Lord Londonderry and allow the Landlords’ 
Relief Acts to lapse. Perhaps he will resist the clamour 
of the Times for corn duties and sugar duties. But this 
much is certain. If mobs of workmen continue to 
glorify unsuccessful generals; if respectable manu- 
facturers and commercial men in the provinces con- 
tinue to pay without protest for hellish panoramas of war ; 
and if so-called Liberal leaders continue to court the 
approval of Tory editors, then a long good-bye to 
financial prosperity as well as to national credit. We 
could wish for more signs of rebellion against chastise- 
ment ; but perhaps the scorpions of the coming Budget 
will do more good than the whips of the last ; perhaps 
an expenditure of, say, £ 200,000,000 for the current year 
will lead the middle classes back to the old principle of 
peace and retrenchment. 


Meanwhile politicians, whether they welcome or 
detest this gigantic expenditure upon the destructive 
apparatus of war, will be bound to consider the question 
of finding fresh sources of taxation. London (and 
almost every other great town) is finding its prosperity 
drained and its morality sapped by two great causes— 
war and drink. If national decay is to be arrested the 
legislator must turn to the evils of the traffic in alcoholic 
liquor, and especially spirits. And the first step is for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise the licence 
duties to a reasonable standard, so that it will no longer 
pay to multiply licences. Perhaps a couple of millions 
might be so raised. Then there would be 2 millions 
gained by allowing the Rating Acts to expire. Another 
6d. on the income-iax jwould bring in an additional 
12 millions, but that is 8 millions short of the 20 millions 
which, in the opinion of the Times, should be added to 
the 50 millions already spent “ normally ” on the Army 
and Navy. If Sir Michael Hicks Beach should deter- 
mine to ask for a two-shilling income-tax in order to 
fulfil his promises about the Debt, the system of 
abatements should certainly be extended up to £1,000, 
and possibly up to £2,000, But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not likely to do good of his own accord 
unless, in his desire to be honest, he is vigorously 
supported by public opinion against the pressure of his 
own colleagues. 
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THE CAPE INVASION. 


\ ITH regard to the most recent and, as far as we can gather in this country, the most perilous phase of 

the South African war, it may be said that, roughly, the average educated Englishman knows that 
there has been an invasion of the Cape by several commandoes of the enemy, that they have penetrated some 
way into the colony, and that they keep on occupying or passing through a number of places with more or less 
pronounceable names. The average Englishman would do well to be somewhat more particular in a matter 
which very nearly concerns the future of his country. What possibility there may be of a general Dutch rising 
only those on the spot can say; it would seem, to any one acquainted only with the purely military side of the 
matter, that it depended upon their possession of ammunition. But eliminating this doubtful factor, and 
eliminating also all precarious prophecy as to the probable future movements of the invaders, it is possible to 
establish two things positively which have not, perhaps, been sufficiently insisted upon in the last month—viz., 
the futility and ignorance displayed in the telegrams of the financial agencies and even in the official dispatches ; 
and the rate and direction of the enemy in this invasion. With these objects in view, and especially in order %o 
give a graphic presentation of the progress of the invasion, the following article has been compiled, and as a 
necessary part of such a presentation the following rough map has been drawn. 












































——> Boer March. 


Seeea0 Riilways. 
iit British Garrisons. 1. Exst London, 2. Port Elizabeth. 3. Capetown. 4. Sutherland. 
5. Calvinia. 6. Carnarvon. 7. Victoria West. 8. Prieska. 9. Britstown. 10. De Aar. 


11. Naauwpoort. 12. Steynsburg. 13. Richmond. 14. Graaf Reinet. 15. Cradock. 16. Storm- 
berg. 17. Aliwal North. 


Upon the scale to which this map is sketched, the 
average distance from its northern edge to the sea coast 
is about 300 miles, and the total length of the country 
shown about 600 miles. There appear upon it nothing 
but the main railways (dotted), our principal garrisons, 
and the lines ending in arrows which indicate the Boer 
march during the last month. 

It was upon the 5th of December that De Wet 


crossed the Caledon pursued by General Knox. On 
the 8th, a Saturday, he was known to be turning back 
north from the Orange, and Lord Kitchener saw fit to 
send home the remarkable words that his plan—the 
invasion of the colony—had therefore failed. Five days 
later, on the Thursday, the news of the disaster to 
General Clements’ force had occupied all our minds, 
and we had so taken it for granted that the colony was 
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safe that we had almost forgotten the frontier. At that 
moment three commandoes, taking advantage of the 
plan which De Wet had so ably executed, were gather- 
ing along the Orange River, and at dawn on Sunday, 
the 16th, the first of these passed the ford and entered 
our territory just west of Aliwal North. It is thus 
exactly four full weeks from the date when the invasion 
began. Its progress has been as follows. 

The enemy were pursued by Brabant’s Horse and 
headed off by the Cape Police, with the very natural 
result that they captured some of the former and evaded 
the latter in the course of Monday, the 17th. Mean- 
while, two more bodies had passed the Orange, one in 
the triangle south of Bethulie, the other just north of 
Colesberg. On Wednesday, December 1gth, Lord 
Kitchener had got wind of all this, and sent home the 
useful words that “ he hoped they would soon be driven 
north again.” Meanwhile, the second commando of 
the Boers had occupied Venterstad on the Tuesday 
(18th), and had captured its smail garrison, and was 
marching due south on Steynsberg, while the third, or 
westernmost, of the three commandoes had passed in 
front of Colesberg and had occupied Philipstown. The 
Cape Government saw the necessity for strong action. 
They placed all the border districts from east to west 
under martial law (thus covering a strip of about a 
quarter the width of the Colony) and issued a remark- 
able document in which they declared that the Boers 
had “ now very great difficulty in moving in any direc- 
tion,” so mobile and plentiful were our’ garrisons in the 
border towns. On Saturday, the 22nd, Lord Kitchener 
sent us word that, “so far as he could make out,” the 
invasion was checked; and the third commando spent 
the day in cutting the railway north and south of 
De Aar, in occupying Britstown, and in capturing a 
troop of yeomanry in its vicinity. They had marched 
along at their leisure, covering less than sixteen miles a 
day. On the same day the Banks in the centre of the 
Colony sent their specie to the coast. Thus ended the 
first week, 

Next Monday, Christmas Eve, Lord Kitchener had 
hurried down to Naauwpoort and sent a further hearten- 
ing prophecy (it can hardly be called anything else) 
saying that the Boers, tlying towards Prieska, “ would 
be followed up.” The position of the town on the map 
shows the direction in which, had they met Lord 
Kitchener’s ideas, they would have travelled. We were 
told nothing about the first and second forces of the 
enemy. Reuter’s agent was instructed to say that Lord 
Kitchener’s energy had reassured the inhabitants of 
Capetown, most people at home were content to 
learn that the marauders had been foiled, and our 
Christmas was peaceful. On Boxing Day and the day 
after—that is, on the Wednesday and Thursday of 
Christmas week—Lord Kitchener sent word that the 
third, or western, force of the Boers were actually being 
pursued north towards Prieska (whither they were not 
marching), and both his dispatches and the colonial tele- 
grams showed that the first two forces were still close 
to the Orange and north of the Steynsburg Railway. 
Reuter also assured us that Carnarvon was happy 
because it was now quite certain that there were no Boers 
in its neighbourhood. Unfortunately on, that very day 
the enemy passed through Vosburg. But our last 
assurances for the old year were that they were being 
headed off and driven north. This “news” came both 
from Lord Kitchener with regard to the western 
commando and from Colonel Grenfell with regard to 
the two eastern forces, 

The third week of the invasion—that is, the begin- 





ning of the new year—brought us the singular news that 
the western commando had cut the Carnarvon and Victoria 
West Road (close tothe former place), had captured the 
mails and was on the march towards Fraserburg. In 
other words, it was so far from being “ driven north ” that 
it was from 30 to 40 miles south and west of the spot it 
was last seen in ; while, to the east, part of the central 
commando, so far from “ flying towards the Orange,” 
had got south of Middelburg and part of it had captured 
a train full of Colonials just north of that town. On the 
Wednesday of that week the most eastern commando 
was north of Graaf Reinet, the central one had passed 
close to Richmond, the third was still further on the 
Fraserburg Road. Sir Alfred Milner’s Government had 
already offered 5s. a day, with everything found, toany one 
at all who would come to the aid of our regular forces ; 
there was mention of a Jewish regiment, and the Times 
correspondent had consented to call the situation 
“gloomy.” Meanwhile it became known that a convoy of 
the value of some £50,000 had been captured without a 
fight in the extreme north, and that the successful force 
was marching south to Prieska, thence to join in the inva- 
sion. On the Thursday naval guns were landed at 
Capetown and martial law was declared within a hundred 
miles of that city. Next day Reuter was permitted to 
send us the cheering news that a party of the invaders 
had crossed the Orange. They had; but, unfortunately, 
it was a fourth commando coming south against us, and 
not a body retiring northward again from terror of our 
arms. For a telegram managed (after three days’ delay) 
to get through from Lord Kitchener, telling us that this 
further force had invaded near Aliwal North. It also 
informed us that, so far.as the Commander-in-Chief 
could guess, the third, or western, commando was 
approaching Calvinia. On the same day two Colonels 
and their commands joined hands at Middelburg, “ thus 
securing the complete safety” of a town which the 
Boers had shown no intention of approaching and 
which, indeed, they had already left far behind them on 
their southward march. The close of the third week of 
the invasion, last Saturday, found the three columns all 
advancing south-east (that is, towards Capetown), having 
passed through about half the inhabited area of the 
Colony, but having not yet attempted the belt of more 
or less desert land that divides the sea coast from the 
northern districts. In this juncture of affairs Lord 
Kitchener sent yet another telegram south, asking if he 
Was of any use. 

The fourth week (that in which the present issue of 
THE SPEAKER goes to press) opened with a serious check 
to the invaders, in the shape of the arrest of an editor 
and the proclamation of martial law up the west coast to 
Clanwilliam afid Calvinia, the enemy replying in the 
only way at their command by crossing the Roggeveld 
Mountains and by Tuesday the advanced parties of their 
western force were reported in the valley of the Doorn, 
the whole proceeding at the rate of some 20 milesa day, and 
upon Wednesday last (since which day no real news has 
yet arrived as we go to press) the position was very much 
as it is shown by the final arrows upon our sketch map, the 
advance guards ofthe third commando within a hundred 
miles of the capital (which was being entrenched) and 
the two eastern commandoes just north of the Karroo. 

In one month the march of the principal force of the 
enemy through our own territory has equalled the whole 
distance between the Orange and the limits of our 
occupation north of Pretoria. In the light of this 
rapidity and of the direction of the invaders, to deny a 
well-concerted plan upon their part is the most foolish 
optimism. 
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THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE outcome of the Austrian Elections is no better 
than was expected. In one particular it is even 
somewhat worse. The Social Democrats, who are the 
only party in the polyglot chaos of Austrian politics that 
can be said to stand fora political principle, have lost 
heavily. In Bohemia, where they were strongest, they 
have been routed; and as the fundamental need of 
Austria is the reformation of its parties along political 
instead of racial lines, the collapse of the Social 
Democrats, whatever the precise value of their opinions, 
is a disappointment that forebodesa tragedy. It means 
that the one party which included members of every 
nationality and creed has, for the moment at any rate, 
resolved itself into its primitive racial elements and 
forsaken its programme of social, industrial and economic 
reform to take sides in the German-Czech feud. Onthe 
ther hand, Anti-Semitism, which is a partly racial, 
partly religious, but chiefly commercial movement, with 
its headquarters at Vienna, has met with its first serious 
check. Some of Dr. Lueger’s most active lieutenants 
have been surprisingly beaten at the polls, and along 
with them Clericalism, which disdains nothing, not even 
Jew-baiting, in its ceaseless efforts to disintegrate 
Austria, has suffered correspondingly. These are two 
healthy and hopefui signs. Dr. Lueger is a very able 
politician, a thorough Austrian, and personally honest, 
but his vigorous and rather blatant effectiveness has only 
accentuated the dangerous elements of his following. 
Under his leadership Anti-Semitism has captured Vienna 
and terrorised the Reichsrath by the brutality of its 
appeals to the passions of the populace. At bottom an 
agitation of the small trader against the financial 
methods of the Jews, it has been turned into an instru- 
ment for the fostering of general discord ; and it is as 
such that the Vatican has taken it under its wing. The 
Holy See has never forgiven the Dual Monarchy its 
alliance with Italy, nor Hungary its determined tolerance. 
The time when the priest mounted sentinel for the 
Habsburgs in all parts of the realm has long since passed 
away. Since the abolition of the Concordat and the civil 
marriage crisis Ultramontanism has given itself up to 
the task of reducing Austria to impotence. The strife 
of the nationalities has been a handle of disaffection 
which the clerical wire-pullers have known only too 
well how to use. No country has shown a more tender 
solicitude for the Church than Austria and no country 
could have been more thanklessly repaid. At once 
reactionary and revolutionary, Clericalism has been 
equally the foe of progress and order; and the small 
breach just made in its stronghold of Vienna is a 
(listinctly happy augury. 

Nevertheless, these successes over Anti-Semitism 
and Ultramontanism, such as they are, have only been 
purchased at the cost of still further strengthening the 
factions that subordinate everything to race. So far 
irom bringing relief to the distracted country, the 
clections have really only emphasised the difficulty of 
reaching a solution by ordinary Constitutional means. 
When the new Reichsrath meets the extremists will be 
again in control. Only a few weeks will be needed to 
prove its hopelessness as a working Parliament, and the 
moment will then have come for the Emperor to fulfil 
his promise of last October and decisively intervene. 

What form that intervention will take is still a 
matter of speculation. The Emperor’s warning went 
no further than an announcement that this was the last 
chance his peoples would be allowed to settle their 
difficulties by constitutional methods. The warning can 
hardly be thought over-hasty. Within the last four 
years Francis Joseph has seen five Premiers adding to 
and baffled by the confusion of the country. He has 
seen the Reichsrath turned into a bear-garden, Parlia- 
mentary government paralysed by the German-Czech 
ieud, budget after budget issued by royal decree because 





the representatives of the people were incapable of 
doing their work, taxes of over two milliards of kronen 
imposed in the same _ extra-constitutional fashion, 
Bohemia convulsed with something more than a pretence 
of civil war, the union with Hungary imperilled by a 
crisis that is not yet weathered, and the whole empire 
depressed, morally and economically, by the Parlia- 
mentary deadlock, 

It is, therefore, only after a quite wonderful patience 
and a resolute stifling of his Habsburg instincts that he 
has now made up his mind to interfere in person. 
Three courses seem to lie open to him. He may allow 
things to go on as they are, but that is hardly conceiv- 
able. He may issue a decree establishing universal 
suffrage in the hope of swamping the racial issue ; or 
he may reappear in his old réle of absolute monarch ard 
govern without the hindrance of a Parliament. This 
last solution is one that a Habsburg would find it hard 
to resist. I believe, too, it is one which many of his 
subjects, utterly wearied with the futilities of petty 
factions, would gladly welcome. It is, however, at 
present impossible. The partnership agreement with 
Hungary makes it a condition that Austria shall be 
constitutionally governed; and the Magyars are not 
prepared to have it otherwise. True the sheer stress of 
the situation might convert them, if the Emperor were 
bent on dissolving the Reichsrath sine die; but they 
gain too much by the present arrangement to be willing 
to sanction the experiment readily. 

It seems, therefore, more likely that a virtually new 
Constitution will be promulgated on the basis of universal 
suffrage. The present electoral system was drawn up 
by Schmerting in 1861 with a single eye to the mainte- 
nance of German ascendency. The voters who are 
entitled to representation in the Reichsrath are divided 
into five classes. The landed proprietors, holding fiefs 
from the Crown, elect 85 deputies, the chambers of 
commerce 21, the cities 118, and the rural communes 
129. The fifth class, composed of labourers and small 
burghers, who can pay the prescribed price of admission 
—four gulden—was included by Count Badeni in 1896. 
It elects 72 deputies, and increased the number of voters 
from 1,700,000 to 3,600,000. The event has shown 
that representation by groups is merely the forerunner 
of government by groups. Out of the 425 members 
some fifteen distinct factions have been evolved, whose 
permutations and combinations make up the sorry tale 
of Austrian politics. They form and reform under the 
shadow of the racial issues in a way no foreigner and 
not many Austrians can disentagle. But the net result 
of their endeavours is clear enough. They have wrecked 
the Parliamentary system, without solving one of the 
many pressing problems which faced them. 

What eftect universal suffrage would have on these 
wrangling groups and on the great racial antagonisms is 
a matter for speculation only. There are no real data. 
Austria is so irredeemably composite that nothing worthy 
the name of public opinion exists. Race is everything 
in Bohemia ; it will soon, one suspects, be everything in 
the Tyrol; while in Upper and Lower Austria, which 
are predominantly German, there are a hundred baffling 
differences of social, religious and economic interests. 
The conflict between Clericalism and _ Liberalism, 
between the landowners and the manufacturers, the 
aristocracy and the working classes; industrial and 
agrarian Socialism ; Anti-Semitism; the throttling of 
trade in a thousand cumbrous restrictions imposed by 
a bureaucracy which, as in Spain, instinctively puts the 
barracks before the factory ; the wretched fiscal system ; 
the relentlessness of the Magyars in preying upon the 
weakness of Austria—all these interests and causes have 
their friends and enemies ; all are so many points of 
conflict apart from the animosities of race. 

One advances one’s theories, then, with a whole- 
some diffidence. The natural result of universal suffrage 
would be, one would think, to bring out a large middle 
and working class vote bent on reforming taxation and 
removing the restrictions on trade, inclined to be liberal 
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m all domestic matters where the Jews were not 
concerned, and with a prejudice against the agrarian 
If such a party could come into existence it 
would almost inevitably lead to an alliance between the 
landowners, the aristocracy, and the Church, somewhat 
as in England. But these speculations overlook the 
racial struggles. My own impression is that the German- 
Czech feud has gone too far to be side-tracked, and 
that the settlement of the Bohemian question must 
antedate the consideration of industrial and economic 
probiems. Ireland is a proof that when once the feeling 
f race has got into the bones of a nation, all the Light 
Railways Bills and agricultural co-operative movements 
in the world will not get it out again. And with the 
Czechs, as with the Irish, ideals count for more than 
material interests. I incline, therefore, to believe that 
in Bohemia, at any rate, universal suftrage would only 
emphasise the national antagonisms, and give them a 
wider field of action; and that the German-Czech feud is 
likely to grow in virulence till the Emperor, or one of 
his successors, grants Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone's pro- 
phesy that federation was the destiny of Austria has 
become now almost a maxim. 

Of one thing, at least, one may feel confident—that 
Austria will survive her coming trial has she has survived 
other and more dangerous crises in the past. The 
bonds that unite the Dual Monarchy have not yet given 
way. They may have loosened somewhat in places, but 
they are still powerful enough to withstand the centri- 
fugal forces and hold the ancient fabric together. It 
is always well to remember that an empire which has 
outlasted defeat by the Turks, by Frederick the Great, 
by the First Napoleon, and latterly, by France and Italy 
and Prussia, is not an empire to crumble lightly away. 
In spite of surface appearances, l’appaisement, not dis- 
ruption, is the goal of the warring nationalities. 


classes. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 


*VERY one who read the history of the Dreyfus 
affaire will call to mind the eccentricities of 
M. bertillon in the sd/e of handwriting expert. It was 
remembered that this gentleman had propounded a 
system for identifying criminals by body measurements, 
and the general public readily concluded that this also 
was mere theory. ‘“ Mr. Dooley,” for instance, assumed 
with many others, that these measurements were to be 
the means of recognition by arresting-officers, and 
relates how, when one of the latter pulled out his tape 
measure to verify the suspect’s height from the base of 
the left ear, he was “rolled 80 hectograms down the 
sthreet.” 

As a fact, however, the system of Bertillonage has 
been tried in this country with very satistactory results, 
and promises to furnish a solution of one of the most 
awkward problems of our criminal treatment—the 
identification of habitual criminals. Every student of 
public policy knows the importance of drawing a clear 
distinction between first offenders and _ habitual 
criminals. The latter need severer treatment, and 
society claims that they should be held in safe keeping 
for long terms. The country suffers:from a few thou- 
sand moral defectives, who are incapable of living 
honestly, and, therefore, pass the intervals between 
their jail sentences in corrupting the lower orders 
or wronging the whole body politic. Once these 
can be distinguished and specially treated, the calen- 
dars will be greatly shortened, and, which is far 
more important, the effects of crime directly and 
indirectly will be largely diminished. English criminal 
jurisprudence (in common with other systems) recog- 
nises this, in decreeing a severer series of longer sen- 


tences for persons found guilty after previous conviction, 
But how is a Judge to know whether there have been 
previous convictions? For a long time he had to 
depend almost entirely on the prison warders recog- 
nising the person in custody, and the crafty criminal 
easily escaped his just sentence by taking care to move 
about from one prison jurisdiction to another. Then 
photography was brought into use, and the police had 
to search for hours, through vast albums, for the 
counterfeit presentment of a suspected person, which 
they might easily miss, because he had distorted his 
features before the camera, or was only kept in position 
by the united struggles of six warders. The use of 
photography alone was also subject to the more vital 
objection, that a first offender was sometimes mistaken for 
one of the habituals of similar appearance. Moreover, 
the average time required for searching the photographs 
by experts was eight hours for each accused person. 

The Bertillon system appears to have provided a 
solution of the problem. It is obvious that, when a 
criminal is under lock and key, the prison officials can 
at their own pleasure take any of his measurements 
that they may desire, and, whilst we all agree with Mr. 
Dooley, that these characteristics will be of no use for 
purposes of arrest, it is clear that they can be of the 
greatest service in disclosing the identity of a criminal 
who has been previously convicted and measured. The 
system was applied some years ago, on the recommenda- 
tion of the present Lord Chief Justice, toa special section 
of criminals. Before any prisoner in this class is dis- 
charged, a record is taken of about a dozen features, 
including the length and breadth of his head, face and 
ears, length of feet, fingers, &c. These are entered on 
cards, and specially classified in pigeon-holes at the 
habitual criminals’ registry in London. The subdivi- 
sions are so complete that, though 17,000 have been 
filed, not more than nine cards, on the average, are found 
in each pigeon-hole. Then, as soon as a suspicious 
character is remanded in custody, his measurements are 
taken on the same system and the card sent up to the 
registry. A search of ten minutes shows whether any 
one with the same dozen dimensions has been convicted 
before ; and mathematicians calculate that there is only 
one chance in 64,000,000,000 of duplication. This 
remote contingency, however, is checked by the descrip- 
tions of personal appearance, including the scars and 
marks borne by every person of that class, which are 
also noted on each card. Further, the well-known test 
of finger-prints is provided for on the back of every 
card. It has been found that, in the classes of crime to 
which the system has been applied, old offenders are 
infallibly detected, and the time occupied is simply 
fifteen minutes for taking measurements and ten minutes’ 
search when the card is sent to the central office. 

It would appear that the new method is capable of 
the most salutary results in our criminal jurisprudence. 


i C, J. . 





A WINTER’S DAY AT UPSALA. 


T PSALA, in the keen cold of a winter’s day, with its 

/ white roofs facing the blue sky, is a cheerful 
place for the stranger amply clad. The reds and 
lemons and greens of its houses, and the rich purples of 
the countenances of its people, form a charming bouquet 
of colour. The cathedral spires of red brick, and the 
pale pink mass of the castle on its white hill, also do 
their best to dispel the false tradition of that brooding 
gloom which comes to the north when winter sets in to 
stiffen all things, from the meat in the markets to the 
corpses which it is not then imperative to hurry to a 
grave. The students of Sweden’s “nations” in their 
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trim white caps, gaily rosetted, go arm-in-arm up the 
streets, in furs or otherwise, glancing only casually at 
the latest editions of Schopenhauer in the shop windows, 
much more prone to warble the part-songs for which 
they are famous. Or they are to be met in the bright 
avenues round the base of the bulging pink castle, the trees 
thereof gorgeously decked as to their trunks with a thick 
embroidery of green and golden lichens. They are as 
comely a company of undergraduates as you will find 
in any of the world’s university cities, and distinctly 
more polite than the average, though it costs them 
barely £100 a-piece to live through their prescribed 
course, and go forth from Upsala with a degree. If you 
muddle your verbs and substantives in seeking a direc- 
tion from one of them, he will not smile, but settle his 
pince nez and with seducing courtesy take you in hand 
academically. And having contented you he will wish 
you “Godspeed” as tenderly as if you were his 
mother, and salute you with the respect due to his most 
distinguished professor. 

The castle slopes are excellent for the toboggan, 
and, as everyone knows, Sweden’s King is not a man to 
interdict his people from the simple pleasures which 
may be enjoyed in the royal desmesnes. When 
Ambassador Whitlocke came to Upsala on Cromwell’s 
behalf, he found in Queen Christina a very different 
reigning sovereign to King Oscar. It was scarcely 
likely that a Puritan of Puritans should live through 
many weeks of attachment to Christina’s court without 
some trials. He declined, on principle, to drink healths. 
‘Why not eat a health ?” was his retort to the shocked 
master of ceremonies at one of these royal banquets. 
But his bluff candour seems, on the whole, to have 
amused the young Queen. She made herself his 
valentine for one thing: item, £100 for a mirror to give 
her in acknowledgment of her condescension. Better 
still, she compelled him to teach her maids of honour 
“the English salutation.” One would like to see that 
scene reproduced. It must have been much against 
the grain ina man like Whitlocke, with a loved and 
anxious wife at home, to set to work methodically and 
kiss and be kissed by these foreign young dames. That 
he was possibly thus fooled for the diversion of this 
Hyperborean court does not seem, from his narrative, to 
have entered his very demure and scrupulous head. 
In the seventeenth century, as in the twentieth, our 
Swedish cousins may be credited with as profound a 
knowledge of the natural instincts of gallantry as our- 
selves. The recollection of these incidents in and 
about the fat-towered pink castle of Upsala much adds 
to the Englishman’s interest in it, apart from its 
exterior, which is as inviting, with five and twenty 
degrees of frost in the air, as a glowing brazier two or 
three fathoms in diameter. Upsala’s castle is not much 
nowadays, save a fair crown to a green wooded hill 
covered a foot deep with snow in January and fringed 
with great parti-coloured icicles in its precipitous parts. 

Tourists are scarcely looked for in this old town in 
winter. The fact has its agreeable side. You are at 
liberty to plod through the snow at your pleasure ; 
even join the very audacious boys and maidens who 
polish the thoroughfares into slides of amazing length 
without let or hindrance. A bespectacled Herr Pro- 
lessor may be seen treading these danger-paths with a 
recklessness which compels you to hold your breath, in 
sympathy for his fate, until you understand that he has 
brain enough to think of felt over-shoes as well as 
the writing of dainty books for the publishing house of 
Fahlcrantz and Co. The cathedral and its monuments 
are unrestrainedly exposed to the curiosity of the 
stranger, who will moreover find it quite easy to 
persuade the custodian on duty to stay near the door, 
and warm his fingers at a stove instead of tiring his 
tongue in vain commentaries of the show. The more 
easy since it will be assumed that the high-born stranger 
isin the cathedral merely pour passer le temps, either 
before or after seeing that wonder of the northern 
world, the Codex Argenteus, which was certainly a 


cheap purchase for the university at 400 crowns, even 
as crowns were valued two hundred and fifty years ago. 
This may be said to be the one treasure of inestimable 
value of which little Upsala might, if it would, boast 
before the richer universities of the south. 

There are tombs enough in the cathedral to satisfy 
any ordinary appetite on a short winter’s day. That of 
Gustavus Vasa, the long-bearded, showing him majesti- 
cally recumbent between two of his wives, is the 
stateliest of them all. Sweden’s later monarchs lie 
among dusty banners in that most dismal yet impressive 
mausoleum, the Riddarholm’s Church, in Stockholm. 
It were not seemly that Upsala’s eternal spring of new 
hope, for the use of Sweden’s youth, should be spoiled 
by proximity to a cemetery of the nation’s sovereigns. 
One likes better to think of those quaint objects in the, 
cathedral’s sacristry, reminiscent of northern spirit six ° 
centuries ago. There is, for example, the sharpening stone 
for her needles, which a King of Mecklenburg sent 
as a mocking present to the mighty Queen Margaret, 
who ruled Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and lies 
in that Danish cathedral of Roeskilde which so very 
much resembles Upsala’s fane. The Queen was a 
wit as well as a warrior, for she requited the stone with 
a flag of defiance made out of her own shift, and this, 
too, is on view. Coarse humour, if you will, but, con- 
sidering the century, not so very coarse. Emotion of a 
different kind may be stirred by contemplation of the 
pallid frescoes in the martyred King Eric’s Chapel, 
where one beholds his decapitation, in crown and royal 
robes, by an ugly knave in brown, while lean-legged 
men-at-arms, in blue armour, stand in enjoyment of the 
spectacle. This tragedy was in 1160, just to the north 
of the cathedral, where St. Eric’s Spring still flows to 
indicate the spot. The stolid market women who sit in 
Eric Square, hard by, looking as frozen as the chickens 
they yearn to sell, excite to compassion more than the 
records of this mellow murder. This, too, though one 
sees that nothing but their damson-hued faces is exposed 
to the nipping atmosphere, and though it is evident 
they are swathed in as many petticoats as their sturdy 
hips will support. 

But there is another Upsala as well as this vivacious 
little red town of white-capped students and professors. 
Some four miles across the snowy waste to the north it 
lies—a mere corpse of itself, yet by no means to be 
slighted. This was the original Upsala, where the pagan 
Kings of the North had their palace contiguous to the 
notorious grove round about the temple to Odin. In 
this grove dead men, women, children, and beasts were 
constantly to be seen, hanging by the neck from the 
trees in honour of the god. As manyas three-score and 
ten could have been counted swaying lightly in the 
evening breeze at one time, a millennium or thereabouts 
ago. Perhaps it is due to the gruesome memories of the 
place that Gamla Upsala is now left barren of actual 
human interest. A grey old church stands close to the 
three Kings’ mounds, which are the prime objects ot 
visitation here. ‘There is also a rose-coloured farmstead, 
with sprawling appurtenances. Old Upsala consists 
wholly of these few objects. 

Though the distance is a mere nothing from the 
University town, that nothing is quite enough to lace the 
lips with ice and hang the eyebrows with frost-rime if 
you make the journey in the most convenient way, by 
sledge from the railway station. It is a dreary, hedge- 
less tract of country which intervenes—a wilderness with 
the scrawl of cartwheels in the snow alone, besides the 
telegraph-posts, to mark where the road lies hidden. A 
base hovel with the suggestive word “ mjod” over its 
door ushers in the degraded hamlet itself. The sledge- 
man will be glad enough to share with you a horn of 
this ancient beverage of honey and ale, heated to do 
battle with the outer cold. Afterwards it is a short 
though slippery climb to the summit of any one of the 
three hills from which, in comparatively modern times, 
Sweden’s kings were wont to address their subjects— 
make, in fact, their annual Royal speech. They were 
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also justice-hills, like their comrades in Great Britain, 
though not so well suited for great crowds as the 
Tynwald hill in the Isle of Man, nor so trimly cut and 
carved by hand as the moat of Urr, in Galloway. Of 
the ashes in urns which in this century have been dis- 
interred from them no exact history can in these days 
be given. It is open to the earnest pagan to believe 
that they were the mortal remains of the deities Thor, 
Odin, and Freyr, even as in Crete once upon a time 
the bones of the dead Jove were faithfully exhibited and 
reverenced. There are thousands of smaller tumuli in 
the neighbourhood, which at least bear witness to the 
importance of the dead beneath these mounds by the 
church. But in winter the snow casts a thick blanket 
over the land and joins tumulus to tumulus. 

The decrepit church of Gamla Upsala is a building 
to hurry into and hurry out of in mid-winter, especially 
if you are rheumatic and the snow falls fast over the 
land. Celsius, the Upsala professor who did so much 
for poor Linné, the Upsala student who rose from 
poverty to world wide fame as Linnzeus, deserves a more 
cheerful sepulchre than this church with the rotting 
timbers round which the wintry wind whines and howls 
as if it hungered for the shorn woods and their cargo of 
dead men which preceded the foundations of the church. 
The few ancient treasures of the building—an old Bible, 
silver vessels and an oaken chest hewn out of a tree— 
are soon seen and scarcely deserve remembering. It 
seems only commonplace modern wisdom to hurry back 
to the sledge and so to Upsala the present again, where 
a dinner of apple soup, wild boar and cranberry preserve, 
banana pasties and Pilsener, in the midst of a garrulous 
and gay company of professors and undergraduates, 
quite puts one out of humour with the decayed and 
rather ghastly times of Odin, Thor and Freyr. One 
would surmise, after an evening in their society, that 
Up ala's professors are a convivial and thirsty, as well 
as a learned, community. And the students follow in 
their genial footsteps, and tare, if possible, even more 
earnest than their teachers in bowing to pretty barmaids. 


C. E. 





AMERICAN SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 
RITISH shipbuilders and shipowners have a very 
] immediate interest in the efforts that are being 
made to resuscitate the American mercantile marine, 
and especially in the scheme of subsidies which has 
been under the consideration of the Senate towards that 
same end. There was atime when the United States 
was a considerable power in the ocean-carrying trade. 
But when iron came in as a material and steam asa 
motive power the best days of the Yankee clippers were 
over. Gradually they were driven out of neutral 
markets, and in large measure out of their own trade, 
until now no more than g per cent. of the whole inward 
and outward trade of the country is carried in American 
bottoms. Wood could not compete with iron and steel, 
and down to within the last few years the cost of making 
plates, and the charges incidental to running a ship of 
high class, made it impossible for the native builder to 
compete with what it has been fashionable to call the 
“pauper labour” of England. Navigation laws which 
became obsolete from the day the first iron steamer was 
turned out of an English yard were perpetuated in the sup- 
posed interests of a handful of shipbuilders in Maine ; the 
energies and the growing wealth of the republic were 
turned to the spread of railways and the development 
of its internal resources; and the sea-going tonnage 
under the Stars and Stripes grew less year by year. 
There was never any need, of course, for this neglect of 
shipping ; and if it were demonstrated that steam and 
sailing vessels could not be built in American yards on 





terms that would enable them to hold their own against 
British ships, there was always the simple expedient of 
purchasing ships, new and at second-hand, from the 
United Kingdom. But this was not permitted to the 
patriotic American. The coasting trade was reserved 
to him by the simple expedient of excluding all 
foreigners from it. There was nothing to prevent him 
from chartering foreign ships ; but if he desired to own 
vessels and obtain for them the privileges—very dubious 
and shadowy, many of them—of American registry, his 
vessels had to be constructed at home, unless he could 
persuade Congress to give him special dispensation—a 
course to which Congress was averse, save in the case 
of the Inman steamers and a few other lines, whose 
inclusion was desirable for postal and similar purposes. 
A very marked change has of late come over the 
attitude of the American people towards the shipping 
industry. Railroad construction has been overdone, and 
it has become impressed upon those who have capital 
to sink in promising ventures that some portion of the 
$175,000,000 paid annually to foreigners (about two- 
thirds of it to English owners) for carrying American 
produce might just as well be retained in the pockets of 
the American people. The movement has _ been 
furthered by the improvements in steel-making pro- 
cesses and the consequent ability of the native manufac- 
turer to turn out ship plates and other accessories at 
prices rather lower, on the whole, than his English rival 
can quote them. The President has referred, in each 
message which he has been called upon to deliver to 
Congress, to the necessity of equipping the country with 
a mercantile marine which shall be a fitting auxiliary to 
the new American navy, and some impetus has been 
given to shipbuilding since the war with Spain by the 
Government acquisitions of merchant steamers for 
transport purposes. An onlooker might be disposed to 
say that conditions are much in favour of the American 
shipbuilder, Costs have been reduced and the demand 
for American shipping is greatly in excess of the supply. 
But it is part of the Republican policy to protect infant 
industries of the State—has not the encouragement 
given to the tinplate industry by the raising of the 
import duties been justified to the full within the 
space of seven or eight years? In the case of 
shipping the proposal is to institute a scheme of 
subsidies, the amount suggested in the Bill which was 
reintroduced into the Senate on the opening day of the 
current session being a maximum of $9,000,000 per 
annum for the next twenty years, involving an aggregate 
outlay on this basis of $180,000,000. Senator Frye, 
whose name is associated with the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
spent two full days in elaborating his argument in its 
favour. He described the position of the United 
States in this respect as “ humiliating beyond expres- 
sion”’—which is literally accurate ; he asserted that, 
under present conditions, it costs from 40 to 80 per 
cent. more to operate American than English ships, 
principally in wages and food—which is not the truth ; 
he repeated the old fallacy about subsidies paid by the 
English Government to English ships, confusing sub- 
sidies with the sum paid for the conveyance of mails— 
a thing which America already does ; and he enlarged 
very freely upon the many other disabilities, most of 
them quite imaginary—under which the poor American 
labours in his efforts to compete with the Englishman. 
It is not for us to say that America shall not insti- 
tute a scheme of shipping subsidies if it has a mind that 
way. But we are glad to see that keen opposition has 
been roused to what is nothing more nor less than an 
attempt torob the people in order that shipbuilders may 
be assured of iniquitously large profits. There is a 
natural disposition on the part of experts to support the 
sponsor of the Subsidy Bill in his declaration that 
American ships cost more to build and more to operate 
than the ships of England, Norway and Germany. But 
if this is really so, how we are to explain the very marked 
revival which has already occurred in American ship- 
building—the enlargement of all existing plants, the 
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establishment of new yards all along the Atlantic sea- 
board and (thanks to the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
canals) on the Great Lakes ? Hopes of encouragement 
are something, no doubt, but hardheaded Americans 
do not sink many millions of dollars into what is 
virtually a new industry simply on hopes. They have 
worked out the prospects on some more tangible basis 
than that before deciding upon the investment. That very 
energetic and capable man, Mr. James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern Railroad (U.S.A,), said the other 

day that, having use for ships, he had caused inquiries 
to be made and found that he could have them con- 
structed in America for $400,000 or $500,000 less for 
each ship than on the Clyde. He declared that if any 
legislation were needed in the direction of encourage- 
ment to shipbuilding, he would prefer that the duty 
sheuld be taken off the plates that go into ships. And 
even that measure is not actually needed, as American 
steel masters can undersell their rivals on this side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Hill’s statement, in fact, strikes at the 
root of the whole subsidy scheme. Neither the owners 
nor the builders of ships have the slightest claim to con- 
tributions from their fellow-citizens. A direct subsidy 
on wheat raised and exported, or on steel and iron, or in 
buildings would be just as excusable and less liable to 
abuse. Every end sought that it is legitimate to seek in 
the subsidy scheme can be reached through the open- 
ing of the ship markets of the world to Americans wish- 
ing to buy ships. And, according to the explicit statement 
of Mr. Hill, they would even then be able to buy at home 
cheaper than anywhereelse. The New York Times goes so 
far as to declare roundly that the Bill “ is not in the least 
adapted to secure a single one of its professed aims. It 
will not, if passed, encourage the building of American 
ships, owned and manned by Americans, and carrying 
American products to foreign markets. It will not 
extend that commerce.” At its best the scheme would 
involve a great waste of public money and at its worst 
it would involve a diversion of public money for private 
profit. If it were shown that the shipbuilding industry 
is struggling manfully against heavy odds, then it might 
be possible, seeing the stake to be gained, to say some- 
thing in its favour. But it is not struggling, and that 
makes all the difference. The industry is making head- 
way ; the potentialities are great, and you can trust the 
good American to take advantage of them. The next 
few years are destined to see a vast expansion of 
American shipbuilding. If the industry is aided, the 
task becomes simplified because a subsidised vessel has 
opportunies which are denied to the independent and 
unassisted tramp. It is in this way that Great Britain 
stands to lose. 





A WARNING TO JINGOES; 
BEING 
The sad and lamentable history of Jack Bull, son of the 
lale John Bull, India Merchant, wherein it will be seen 
how this prosperous merchant left an heir that ran riot 
with ’Squires, trainbands, Black men, and Soldiers, and 
squandered all his substance, so that at last he came to 
selling penny tokens in front of the Royal Exchange in 
Threadneedle Sireet, and is now very miserably writing 
Sor the papers. 

OHN BULL, whom I knew very well, drove a great 
trade in fea, cotton goods, and bombazine, as also in 
hardware, all manner of cutlery, good and bad, and 

especially sea-coal, and was very highly respected in the 
Sp of London, of which he was twice Sheriff and once 
Lord Mayor. When he went abroad some begged of 
him, and to these he would give a million or so ata 
time openly in the street, so that a crowd would gather 
and cry, “ Lord! what a generous fellow is this Mr. 
Bull.” Some, again, of better station would pluck his 


sleeve and take him aside into Broad Street Corner or 
Mansion House Court, and say, “ Mr. Bull, a word in your 
ear. I have more paper about than I care for in these 
hard times, and I could pay you handsomely for a short 
loan.” These alw ays found Mr. Bull willing and ready, 
sure and silent, and, withal, cheaper at a discount than 
any other. For buying cloth all came to Bull, and for 
buying his other wares, by preference to Frog and Hans 
and the rest, because he was courteous and ready, 
always to be found in his office (which was hard-by the 
Wool-pack in Leaden Hall Street, next to Mr. Marlow’s, 
the Methodist preacher), and very attentive to little 
things. This last habit he would call the soul of 
business. 

In such fashion Mr, Bull hadaccumulatedasum of five 
hundred thousand million pounds, or thereabouts, and 
when he died the neighbours said this and that spiteful 
thing about his son Jack that he had trained up to the 
business, making out that they knew more than they cared to 
say, that Fack was not Fohn, that they had heard of Pride 


going before a fall, and so much tittle-tattle as jealousy 


will breed. But they were very much disappointed in 
their malice, for this same Fack went sturdily to work 
and trod in his father’s steps, so that his wealth increased 
even beyond what he had inherited, and he had at last 
more ships upon the sea in one way and another than any 
other merchant in the City. And if you would know 
how Jack (who was, to tell the truth, more flighty and 
ill-informed than his father) came to go so wisely, it 
was thus: Old John had left him a few directions writ 
up in pencil on the mantelpiece, which ran in this way :— 

1. Never go into an adventure unless the feeling of 
your neighbours be with you. 

2. Spend no more than you earn—nay, put by every 
year, 

3. Put out no money for show in your business but 
only for use, save only on the occasion of the Lord- 
Mayor's Show, your taking of aun office, or on the occasion 
of public holidays, as, when the King’s wife or daughter 
lies in, 

4. Live and let live, for be sure your business can 
only thrive on the condition that others do also. 

5. Vex no man at your door ; buy and sell freely. 

6. Do not associate with Drunkards, Brawlers and 
Poets ; and God's blessing be with you. 

Now when Jack was grown to about thirty years 
old, he came, most unfortunately, upon a certain Sir 
Fohn Snipe, Bart., that was a very scandalous young 
squire of Oxfordshire, and one that had published five 
lyrics and a play (enough to warn any Bull against him), 
who spoke to him somewhat in this fashion :— 

“La! Jack, what a pity you and I should be so 
separate. I'll be bound you're the best fellow in the 
world, the very back-bone of the country. To be sure 
there’s a silly old-fashioned lot of Lumpkins in our part 
that will have it you’re no gentleman, but I say, ‘ Gentle 
is as Gentle does,’ and fair play’s a jewel. I will enter 
your counting-house as soon as drink to you, as I do 
here.” Whereat Jack cried, “God ’a’ mercy, a very 
kind gentleman. Be welcome to my house. Pray take 
it as your own, I think you may count me one of you ? 
Eh? Be seated. Come, how can I serve you?” and 
at last had this fackanapes taking a handsome salary fot 
doing nothing. When Jack’s friends would reproach 
him and say, “Oh, Jack, Jack, beware this fine gentle- 
man ; he will be your ruin,” Jack would answer, “A 
Plague on all levellers,” or again, “ What if he be a 
gentleman? So that he have falent ’tis all I seek,” or 
yet further, “ Well, gentle or simple, thank God he’s an 
honest Englishman.” Whereat Jack now added to the 
firm, Isaacs of Hamburg, Larochelle of Canada, Warra- 
mugga of Van Dieman’s Land, Smuts Bieken of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Maharajah of Mahound 
of the East Indies that was a plaguey devilish looking 
black fellow, pock-marked and with a terrible great 
paunch to him. 

So things went all to the dogs with poor Jack, that 
would hear no sense or reason from his father’s old 
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friends, but was always seen arm in arm with Sir Fohn 


Snipe, Warra Mugga, the Maharajah and the rest; 
drinking at the sign of the “ Beerage,” gambling and 
dicing at ‘‘ The Tape,” or playing fisticuffs at the “ Lord 
Nelson,” till at last he quarrelled with all the world but 
his boon companions and, what was worse, boasted that 
his father’s brother’s son, rich Jonathan Spare, was of 
the company. So if he met some dirty dog or other in 
the street he would cry, “ Come and sup to-night, you 
shall meet Jonathan,” and when no Jonathan was there 
he would make a thousand excuses saying, “ Excuse 
Jonathan, I pray you, he has married a damned Irish 
wife that keeps him at home ;” or, “ What! Jonathan 
not come? Oh! we'll wait awhile. He never fails,” 
and so on; till his companions came to think at last 
that he had never met or known Jonathan ; which was 
indeed the case. 

About this time he began to think himself too fine a 
gentleman to live over the shop as his father had done, 
and so asked Sir Fohn Snipe where he might go 
that was more genteel ; for he still had too much sense 
to ask any of those other outlandish fellows’ advice in 
such a matter. At last, on Snipe’s bespeaking, he went to 
Wimbledon, which is a vastly smart suburb, and there, 
God knows, he fell into a thousand absurd tricks so that 
many thought he was off his head. He hired a singing 
man to stand before his door day and night singing 
vulgar songs out of the street in praise of Dick Turpin 
and Molly Nog, only forcing him to put in his name of 
Fack Bull in the place of the Murderer or Oysler Wench 
therein celebrated. He would drink rum with common 
soldiers in the public-houses and then ask them in to 
dinner to meet gentlemen, saying “ These are heroes and 
gentlemen, which are the two first kinds of man,” and 
they would smoke great pipes of tobaccoin his very dining- 
room to the general disgust. He would run out and beat 
small boys unaware about the head, and when he had 
nigh killed them he would come back and sit up 
half the night writing an account of how he 
had fought Tom Mauler of Bermondsey and beaten 
him in a hundred and two rounds, which (he 
would add) no man living but he could do. He 
would hang out of his window a great flag with a 
challenge on it “to all the people of Wimbledon 
assembled, or to any of them singly,’ and then he 
would be seen at his front gate waving a great red flag 
and gnawing a bone like a dog, saying that he loved 
force only, and would fight all and any. When he 
received any print, newspaper, book, or pamphlet that 
praised any but himself, he would throw it into the fire 
in a kind of frenzy, calling God to witness that he was 
the only person of consequence in the world, that it 
was an horrible shame that he was so neglected, and 
Lord knows what other rubbish. 

In this spirit he quarrelled with all his fellow- 
underwriters and friends and comrades, and that in the 
most insolent way. For knowing well that Mr. Frog 
had a shrew of a wife, he wrote to him daily asking “ it 
he had had a domestic broil of late, and how his poor 
head felt since it was bandaged.” To Mr. Hans, who 
lived in a small way and loved gardening, he sent an 
express ‘ begging him to mind his cabbages and leave 
gentlemen to their greater affairs.” To Niccolini of 
Savoy, the little swarthy merchant, he sent indeed a 
more polite note, but as he said in it “ that he would be 
very willing to give him charity and help him as he 
could” and as he added “for my father it was that put 
you up in business” (which was a monstrous lie, for 
Frog had done this) he did but offend. Then to Mr. 
William Eagle, that was a strutting, arrogant fellow, but 
willing to be a friend, he wrote every Monday to say that 
the house of Bull was lost unless Mr. Eagle would very 
kindly protect it and every Thursday to challenge him to 
mortal combat, so that Mr. Eagle (who, to tell the truth, 
was no great wit, but something of a dullard) gave up 
his friendship and business with Bull and took to making 
up sermons and speeches for orators. 

He would have no retainers but two, whose Chris- 








tian names were Cecil and Foseph, but as he hated the 
use of Christian names and as no one had heard of 
Joseph’s surname (nor did he himself know it) he called 
him “ Lightning” and Cecil (whose name was of an 
ordinary decent kind) he called “ Thunder,” as being 
names very decent in his opinion and well suited for a 
gentleman’s servants. Lightning and Thunder got 
together in the apple closet and put it to each other 
that, as their master was evidently mad it would be a 
thousand pities to take no advantage of it, and they 
agreed that whatever bit of jobbing Joseph Lightning 
should do, Cecil Thunder should approve ; and con- 
trariwise about. Whereupon Joseph recommended his 
brother and sister, his two aunts and nieces and four 
nephews, his own six children, his dog, his conventicle- 
minister, his laundress, his secretary, a friend of whom 
he had once borrowed five pounds, and a blind beggar 
whom he favoured, to various posts about the house and 
to certain pensions, and these Fack Bull (though his 
fortune was already dwindling) at once accepted. 

Thereupon Cecil Thunder loudly reproached 
Joseph in the servants’ hall, saying that the compact 
had only stood for things in reason, whereat Joseph took 
off his coat and offered to “ Take him on,” and Cecil, 
thinking better of it, placed in the household such 
relatives as he could, namely, all his family of five except 
little Hugh that blacked the boots for the Priest, and so 
was already well provided for. 

In this way poor Jack’s fortune went to rack and 
ruin. The clerks in his office in the city (whom he 
now never saw) would telegraph to him every making-up 
day that there was loss that had to be met, but to these 
he always sent the same reply, namely, “Sell stock and 
scrip to the amount;” and as that phrase was costly, 
he made a code-word, to wit, ‘“ Prosperity,” stand for it. 
Till one day they sent word “ There is nothing left.” 
Then he bethought him how to live on credit, but this 
plan was very much hampered by his habit of turning 
in a passion on all those who did not continually praise 
him. Did an honest man look in and say “ Jack, 
there is a goat eating your cabbages,” he would fly into 
a rage and say, “ You lie, Pro-Boer, my cabbages are 
sacred, and Jove would strike the goat dead that dared 
to eat them,” or if a poor fellow should touch his hat in 
the street and say “ Pardon sir, your buttons are awry,” 
he would answer, “ Off, villain! Zounds, knave ! 
Know you not that my Divine buttons are the model of 
things?” and so forth, until he fell into a perfect lunacy. 

But of how he came to selling tokens of little 
leaden soldiers at a penny in front of the Exchange, and 
of how at last he even fell to writing for the papers, 
I will not tell you ; for, imprimis, it has not happened 
yet, nor do | think it will, and in the second place I 
am tired of writing. 


PANURGE. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


N some respects an occasional visitor has the advan- 
| tage of a permanent resident, for he can get a 
clearer comparison of the country as it is and the country 
as it was. He is naturally more impressionable, and less 
likely to neglect the obvious. And it is the obvious that 
people at home ought to know about a foreign country. 
Let them mark the ebb and flow of feeling ; they can- 
not hope to master the cross-currents. Telegraphic 
correspondents seldom have much to tell that is 
worth the telling. We must rely upon a slower 
medium such as the above-mentioned occasional visitor, 
with the average qualifications and disqualifications 
of his type. And he has a great deal to say, or ought 
to have, about such a country as Germany, which is 
now passing so rapidly through the stages of com- 
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mercial and manufacturing expansion. He might tell 
us what a change is coming over the exterior of the 
ordinary German; that he eats more pleasantly, 
flourishes his hat less extravagantly, bows less immode- 
rately. The rage for English manners and English 
dress, which has now for some years beset the upper 
classes, is no doubt, in part, responsible for these modi- 
fications, as well as for the growing popularity of out- 
door sports. As Frederic the Great cultivated French 
fashions, so does the Reise Kaiser cultivate English. 
As old Potsdam modelled itself on Versailles, so does 
new Berlin model itself upon London. National feeling 
is not strong in Germany, and it will be long before the 
man in the German street delights and revels uncon- 
sciously, like an Englishman or a Frenchman, in the 
possession of national characteristics and prejudices. We 
talk, and very rightly, of the German people rather than 
of the German nation. Prussia has made an Imperial 
tariff, an Imperial army and an Imperial navy. An 
efficient bureaucracy has produced a wonderful outward 
uniformity from Metz to Dantzig and from Hamburg to 
the Saxon and Bavarian Alps. It has made of the 
German races living in that great area a very powerful 
military entity ; but it has not amalgamated the Saxons, 
the Swabians and the Bavarians into one nation with 
the Prussians. That may come in time; but Imperialism 
and militarism and Czsarism have not hitherto pro- 
duced nations. Though they may overlay and destroy 
nationality, they cannot produce those subtle links of 
thought and sentiment which unite men in the common 
virtues and common vices of patriotism. The German 
nation of the future is more likely to be created bya 
political movement which will reduce the Emperor 
from a perch of dangerous power into a safer seat 
where he willserve the humbler but more useful purpose 
of a constitutional ornament. 

Meanwhile it must be remembered that artificial 
Empires, based on dynastic marriages like the Austrian 
or conquest like the Roman, may have a very long lease 
of life; and there is enough of common blood and 
common interest to hold the federated states of 
Germany together even if a revolution swept away the 
House of Hohenzollern. 

This common sentiment has displayed itself during 
the last year in strong sympathy with the Boers in their 
struggle against Great Britain. Discouraged by the 
Government, the agitation has 1:un throughout the 
country; and we know of no considerable newspaper 
which has ventured to side with Great Britain, though 
many have happily deprecated a resentment which 
would be much less fierce if it were more generally 
known how large a body of Englishmen have opposed 
the war and are now endeavouring to stop it. But the 
Semitic agencies which serve the foreign Press with infor- 
mation only inform their readers that Lord Salisbury, 
the Conservative Premier, is being supported by Lord 
Rosebery, the Liberal Leader, and that the latter has 
practically the whole Liberal party behind him! Such 
is the wretched stuff that has passed current in 
Germany and Austria during the past year. There are, 
of course, honest journals and honest journalists, but 
scarcely any of them have a regular and reliable corre- 
spondent in England to check the absurd messages 
cabled by Reuter; and it is, on the whole, unhappily 
true that the journalism of Germany, like that of London, 
is at more pains to increase than to assuage an inter- 
national enmity. 

On the other hand, there are Anglophile as well as 
Anglophobe elements in German society. The Free 
Trade movement, which is now growing fast in strength, 
looks across to England for support. German sports- 
men and athletes are our admirers and imitators. Lastly, 
among professors—a class more influential in German 
than in English politics—there are at least some who, 
like Professor Erich Marcks of Leipzig, would be all 
for the Anglo-German entente suggested by Mr. Cham- 
berlain—provided, of course, Mr. Chamberlain himself 
were not one of the contracting or co-operating parties. 


In his recent pamphlet, England and Germany (which has 
been widely circulated in Germany and has now been 
translated—badly enough—into English), Professor 
Marcks points out that although our system of party 
government makes us appear incapable of alliances 
and although insularity tends to isolation, yet that 
circumstances rather than mutual inclination have 
brought Englishmen and Germans (or Dutch) to 
stand together in some of the great “ moments” 
of history—in 1588 and 1688, in 1760 and 1815. We 
have a better opinion of the Professor's history than of 
his economics or politics—against both of which his 
readers should be on their guard. The mere mention 
of the Reformation and the Defeat of the Armada, of 
the landing of William of Orange in England and of 
the Wars against Louis XIV., of Frederic the Great's 
heroic struggle against the three Catholic Empires, of 
Blucher’s appearance in the very nick of time at 
Waterloo, should be enough to prove that sympathy, 
interest, or policy have often made of these distant 
cousins brothers-in-arms. The Professor complains that 
England now dislikes Germany because she is united 
and strong. We think not. The unity of Germany has 
been a great boon to British Trade, as the statistics of 
British exports to Germany plainly show. Germany isdar 
better known than of old to our tourists and students. If 
some dislike has arisen, it is rather, we suspect, of the 
unifier than of the unity. The art and the beer of 
Munich, even its mad monarchs, attract. Nuremburg is 
dear to us. We feel almost at home in Dresden and 
Hannover. Every one likes the Swabians, with their 
fine little capital, Stuttgart, and picturesque Tubingen, 
famous for its theology. Heidelberg, castled and 
crowned with forests, is the joy of the whole earth. 
The prosperity of Hamburg, that ancient home and 
champion of Free Trade, hardly excites the malice of 
her surliest rival. But Prussia proper—the ugly 
splendours and harsh modernity of its Berlin—its love- 
less army of overbearing officials-—-its Kiplingesque 
Kaiser—is harder to appreciate. 





ART, 


SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS.—LANDSCAPE 
EXHIBITION, 


~MERSON’S remark to the effect that we are all 

, Wanted here a little, but none of us very much, 
seems to apply with particular force to modern art 
societies. The worst of it is that so many of these are 
doing their best through their membership to make 
themselves wanted still less. It is possible, indeed, that 
the whole system is at fault, but in any case the baneful 
influence of the right to exhibit in a gallery seems to be 
more than the latter-day artist can withstand, and we 
find that when he has acquired that right he nearly 
always misuses it. From the Academy downwards this 
failing becomes more and more observable and more 
and more reprehensible every year; the loyalty 
that a member owes to his society does not appear 
to exist. Now the Academy has, at any rate, a few ex- 
cuses wherewith to excuse itself. It can plead antiquity 
aad the power of tradition and the cumbrousness of 
size with its consequent difficulty in giving a strong show 
the appearance of strength. But with the smaller 
societies it is otherwise. For instance, the galleries 
hired by the Oil Painters are not unduly large, neither 
is the Society burdened with age or tradition. More- 
over, the artistic strength of its members is unquestion- 
able—on paper. They are very well favoured by cir- 
cumstances of light and space. They have acquired a 
reputation for judicious hanging. Yet the exhibitions 
fail to improve their quality. In fact, the display for 
1901 shows, if anything, a trifling deterioration from the 
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standard of middle class respectability which we have 
learned to expect. There exists an unusual sense of 
crowding, and some of the hanging is strangely and 
wonderfully ill-judged. 

Out of the 491 pictures and studies exhibited there 
are perhaps fifty which are worthy of their authors ; a 
hundred or so might pass muster if they were anony- 
mous contributions ; and the residue is mainly amazing 
rubbish of a distressingly familiar kind. Most of the 
first fifty are in the West Gallery, where the best of 
which the Exhibition is capable may generally be found, 
I particularly noticed here an excellent example of Mr. 
Matthew Hale, though what it is doing above the line in 
so mediocre a collection one cannot guess. ‘“ A Horse 
Thief” is in his earlier and more sombre manner, finely 
handled and full of the subtle mystery of a half-light 
and an episode from the dim ages. The artist has made 
himself so complete a master of this particular theme, he 
can give such dramatic force to a wild, half-clad figure 
on horseback or in some other act of movement, that I 
am inclined to think that he is almost happier with his 
ultra-barbarians and desolately dark landscapes than he 
is with his brighter and more lyrical fancies of Viking 
ships, sparkling seas and mermaids. An example of his 
seashore-and-diaphonously-clothed-maiden style in the 
next room seems comparatively tame and _ spiritless ; 
whereas the “Cattle Lifters” in the same room, the 
sentiment of which is identical with that of the “ Horse 
Thief,” is powerfuland impressive. In the first room also 
hang Mr. Yeend King’s “Stopham Bridge,” a landscape 
characterised by all the simplicity of mass and richthough 
refined colour that are so noticeably absent from his large 
picture in the East Gallery; Mr. Hughes Stanton’s 
atmospheric ‘“ Hampstead Heath,” pleasing in spite of 
its archaism ; and “ Stampit Common,” by the late Vice- 
president of the Society. The last, though characteristic 
of its painter, is more redundant in colour than usual. 
Of recent years Mr. Wimperis developed mannerisms 
in his art, which did not please everybody, but he was 
always a strong painter of a particular class of subject, 
and the broad treatment combined with an added 
richness of tint makes his last contribution to this gallery 
also one of his best. He was a conscientious artist to 
the end, and his loss will be severely felt by a society 
in which conscientiousness is evidently needed. 

With the small “On the Lido—Venice” of Mr. 
Tom Robertson, almost Brabazonian in its dainty 
impressionism, Mr. John Auld’s “ Hedgerows,” Mr. St. 
George Hare’s powerfully modelled “ The Scholar,” and 
Mr. Reginald Frampton’s “St. Catherine,” the interest 
even of the first room ends—with it most of that 
appertaining to the Exhibition. Mr. Trythall Rowe 
has a clever little pattern picture entitled “ Burning 
Weeds” in the Central gallery, and a refreshing scent 
of the Glasgow School may be extracted from the 
“ Barley Field” of Mr. Anderson Hague. The East 
Gallery is the least entertaining and the most inartistic 
of the three. With regard to it, moreover, one has the 
intensely irritating consciousness that the most inter- 
esting work has been carefully placed beyond the vulgar 
scrutiny of man. So far as it was possible to judge, 
there hangs here a rather attractive tone study by Mr. 
Spenlove-Spenlove—a dull white cottage against indefi- 
nite trees, the whole couched in a silver-grey key. Mr. 
Van der Weyden supplies a note of decorative colour 
in his yellow and orange “ Mills of Montreuil,” whilst 
the “ Veteran” of Mr. Harry Jarman above it appeared 
to be a strong piece of direct painting. Here, too, a 
great many of the larger canvases are thrown together 
with a cheerful disregard of arrangement which, if 
persisted in, may make the Exhibition, in one respect at 
any rate, a serious rival to the summer hotch-potch at 
Burlington House. With all its natural advantages, the 
Society of Oil Painters should be able to avoid this sort of 
thing. The methodless method of hanging will scarcely 
commend itself even to that public for which its 
members strive so sedulously, and, in too many cases so 
shamelessly, to cater, 


Messrs. James Aumonier, Robert Allan and James 
Hill are severally represented amongst the Oil Painters, 
but they can be far more worthily studied in their own 
small show at the Dudley Gallery, where, with three 
others, they contribute to what has for the last six 
years been known as the Landscape Exhibition. The 
system of grouping individual work is almost inevitable 
here, and it is carried out with a success that would 
be impossible in a larger gallery. Of Mr. Aumonier’s 
pictures, the “ Cambridgeshire Farm” is, I think, the 
best, though he has a very faithful and tender 
study in the “Evening.” This painter’s work, if 
at times it displays a tendency to flatness, is 
always direct in workmanship and delicate in colour. 
The art of Mr. Allan is more robust. He _ loves 
contrast, and has a rare sympathy for the bluest of seas 
and skies, whilst the decorative instinct shows itself 
even in his most realistic work. He appears this year 
to have extended his scope of subject somewhat, though 
I venture to think that his forte remains the same and 
that his finest interpretations are still those of the sea 
and its ships. The most fascinating landscapist of the 
six is, perhaps, Mr. Peppercorn, whose cult is of 
mystery rather than beauty. This year he shows a 
disposition to revert to rather more definite form and 
thereby to make himself a little less unintelligible to the 
medium intelligence. His technique, however, as 
shown in “ A Sedgy Pool,” is still remarkably free, and 
he remains faithful to his harmonies of sombre grey. 
Eleven of his pictures are exhibited; it is rather a 
relief to be able to say that they are pictures and not 
merely “ notes from nature.” 

Contributions by Messrs. Waterlow and Leslie 
Thomson make up an exhibition which, with all its 
similarities, is very far removed from the reproach of 
dulness. It is instructive, too, in many ways. It 
proves that a picture-gallery devoted exclusively to land- 
scapes is not necessarily a chimerical dream that must 
fail through lack of public support, and it also helps to 
prove that the way to see and appreciate landscape art 
is to see it by itself. The idea of a large landscape 
society has, I believe, been mooted more than once, and 
has been abandoned for a variety of causes, the bulk of 
which could probably be included under the headings 
of individual timidity and selfishness. The enterprise at 
the Dudley Gallery opens up prospects and_ possibilities 
in this direction far beyond its own scope. Is it too 
much to hope that the new century will see these wholly 
or partly realised ? 


F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE FACTS AS TO ARBITRATION. 
Toethe Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—The new version of these—vide the Daily News—is 
that the Transvaal Government not only “ raised the question” 
at the Bloemfontein Conference in 1899, but then and there- 
after hedged their proposal about with so many restrictions 
(things trivial and important being alike excluded) as to render 
ita complete nullity and sham. How utterly false and decep- 
tive this story is may be readily seen from the following 
facts :— 

1. The Transvaal offer of arbitration was urged and 
repeated—and with manifest sincerity—in 1897 and 1898, that is, 
during the two years prior to the Bloemfontein Conference. 
That this should now be ignored is the more remarkable 
when the completeness of the Transvaal offer then made is 
borne in mind. For (1) Mr. Chamberlain himself described it 
as a proposal “that all points in dispute . . . . relating 
to the Convention should be referred to arbitration,’ and (2) 
even the suggestion then made as to the selection of an 
arbitrator was expressed in the widest terms, for instead of a 
limitation to foreign interference (a foolish phrase anyhow), as 
Sir Alfred Milner afterwards wrongly alleged, the Transvaal 
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Government, whilst suggesting a Swiss nomination, were 
“firmly convinced that a just and impartial decision might be 
obtaized even better in South Africa than anywhere else.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, as we all know, flatly and uncon- 
ditionally refused. Such a mode of settlement was, in his 
opinion, incompatible with the dignity of a suzerain. Arbi- 
tration rejected would anyhow have been bad enough; but 
as it happened, it was with him rejection flus insult. And so 
also it happens now that when his advocates write history, 
they suppress all this and begin with—Bloemfontein ! 

2. And what as to Bloemfontein? It is true that the 
Transvaal then or thereafter suggested limits as to the subjects 
of arbitration. But the misuse now made of that suggestion 
is most disingenuous and unfair. For what was the then posi- 
tion? Arbitration “on all points” having, as we have seen, 
been flatly refused, agreement by conference was then being 
attempted. And what was therefore said as to arbitration by 
both parties at the conference had reference chiefly—not to 
arbitration as a present mode of settlement (Mr. Chamberlain 
having thrust it aside)—but more particularly and supple- 
mentarily as to a scheme of arbitration for further and future 
questions over a term of years. Hence the President's sug- 
gestion that some questions would be too trivial, and some, 
possibly and from the point of view of both parties, too 
important. Any such arbitration Treaty for dealing with 
future questions, some of them in the region of the unknown, 
must obviously have restrictions of this or a similar nature. 
And, in point of fact, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner 
themselves made restrictions of a far graver and more com- 
prehensive nature—practically excluding (contingently) the 
very questions which made arbitration so desirable—and it is 
more than likely that the Transvaal restrictive suggestions 
were on their part dictated as much by a desire to meet Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own difficulties and hesitation on these points 
as by any desire for limitations of their own. How any critic 
therefore can cite and misapply these suggestions in order to 
show that the Transvaal did not then, and never did, mean 
business, tearing them, in fact, from their special connections 
with an arbitration scheme for the future, and, at the same 
time, completely ignoring the previous definite and repeated 
Transvaal requests for present arbitration before the Bloem- 
fontein Conference was ever thought of, is an enigma some- 
what difficult to solve. 

3. The latest device of all—namely, that mediation was 
not entertained by the Transvaal when suggested by Germany 
in June, 1899, is almost too childish to deserve notice. But 
here, again, it is oracularly put forward apparently as an 
actual refusal of arbitration. The answer is obvious: (1) 
mediation is not arbitration; it is more an invocation of 
authority than an arbitrament of reason after inquiry, and 
there is no necessary reproach in declining it. (2) Such as it 
was, it was not even offered. Count von Biilow, as reported 
by the Times, only alleged that Dr. Leyds had said at the time 
indicated that President Kruger did not think the moment 
had yet come to apply for the mediation of America. A very 
natural reply, surely, as direct negotiations between the dispu- 
tants were then by no means hopeless. But this was not 
refusing either mediation or arbitration. 

Yet this and the like of this are put forward as a refutation 
of the perfectly true Transvaal declaration that they—the 
Transvaal Government—pleaded for arbitration and were 
refused it ; and alleged, too, by those who, steeped to the lips 
in misrepresentations of this character, can yet quote, in 
denunciation of others, the saying that a lie which is half a 
truth is ever the blackest of lies ! 


JOHN HAVELOCK, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, December 24, 1900. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 
AMERICA, 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Mr. Bradley spoils my holiday. What is the use of 
this beating the air? Let Mr. Bradley take my word for it, 
if he does not know his own book, that the mistake about 
the Most Christian King “crept into” two places, and that I 
was drawing attention to that place in which it was nol 
corrected among the errata, as I was careful to ascertain, 


I repeat, that no fault pointed out by me was included in 
those errata. 

As to the rest of his letter, if he still thinks his analogy a 
good one, he is welcome to that opinion. I wrote my last 
letter in order to outline the case against that analogy for your 
readers, not in order to convince Mr. Bradley. What he now 
urges is all open to question, but I leave it alone, because it 
does not move me to alter a word of what I said last month. 

Let me say again that it is a bad plan to attempt the 
extortion from past history of a parallel to current political 
affairs in regard to which we may be prejudiced, or deluded, 
or ill informed. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


THE WAR-OFFICE AND THE TAXPAYER. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—As a taxpayer, whose burdens are about to be 
increased less by military needs than by our rulers’ miscalcula- 
tions, I notice that although Mr. Brodrick and other eminent, 
persons have given their views on War-office reorganisation 
the only man living whose knowledge of the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief is derived from personal experience main- 
tains silence. Before heavier burdens are placed on the 


shoulders of the politically impotent middle-class income-tax-, 


payer it is surely desirable that the late Commander-in-Chief 
should give to his fellow-subjects the benefit of a frank 
statement of his views on the office of Commander-in-Chief 
under the procedure recommended by the Hartington 
Commission, and also on the wider question of the past 
administration of the Army. The taxpayer knows that what- 
ever may be said for or against Lord Wolseley, during the 
whole of his career he has carried out his undertakings within 
the time and at the cost estimated by himself. The dignified 
silence with which he has relinquished his great office increases 
the anxicty of the class to which I belong to obtain a frank 
expression of his views on the subject referred to. 
SHILLING-IN-THE-POUND, 
January 8th, rgor. 


“TO AVENGE MAJUBA.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—What sort of foolish fellow is “G.G.G.” that he 
makes public, two years after it happened, a trumpery “ turn’ 
in a metropolitan music-hall, where for the most part vacant 
minds found a passing joy in laughing at the trick of a clever 
manager ? 

What politician of position, or, for that matter, what man 
of sense, cares a -button what the “music-hall public” think, 
or think they think; and what publicist with a ready appre- 
ciation of the value of time wastes minutes deducing a 
“conspiracy” therefrom ? 

J. J. R. 


London, January 7, I9oI. 


“THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Will you kindly allow me a few words to correct a 
misleading impression which has been inadvertently conveyed 
by an advertisement largely circulated during the last few 
days ? 

In announcing their January number the proprietors of 
the Fortnightly Review have stated that theirs “ is the oldest of 
the monthly reviews,” and is now entering upon “ its thirty- 
seventh year of issue.” In so saying they have manifestly, by 
some clerical error, overlooked the fact that the Westminsler 
Review has just entered upon its seventy-eighth year, and is 
therefore rather more than twice as venerable as the Fort- 
nightly. 

As I have just taken over the publication of the West- 
minster, I trust you will pardon my drawing your attention to 
this fact. 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
8, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C., 
January 4, 1901, 
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sufficiency of natural selection. Dr. Wallace, like 
Huxley, holds to the Darwinian tradition, according to 
REVIEWS, which the struggle for existence, the tendency to vary, 
and heredity, are sufficient to produce difference of 
antes Sass ” species in the living world. This adherence has 
A VETERAN NATURALIST. brought him into discussion with Herbert Spencer, who 
Stupiks, SCIENTIFIC AND SociaAL. By Alfred Russel Wallace. believes in the power of environment to modify types. 


In Two Volumes. London : Macmillan and Co., Limited. 


THESE two volumes contain the more important articles 
contributed by their author to reviews and other 
periodicals during the thirty-five years from 1865 to 
i899. The majority of the studies belong to the last 
decade : from time to time one occurs written twenty 
or thirty years ago. This experience leaves a curious 
impression on the reader : it means that he is suddenly 
confronted with the writer’s mind at an earlier date in 
its history, and that he begins to think into what a 
different world of interests and views such a study was 
sent forth. Moreover, on most of the subjects with 
which Dr. Wallace deals the world has changed its 
mind not a little during the last thirty-five years. If one 
word of detraction may be allowed, it is that the collec- 
tion is unequal : that this opinion should be formed is 
Dr. Wallace’s own fault. He raises expectations so 
high by his discourses on matters belonging to the 
physic: ul sciences that a slight feeling of disappointment 
is telt when it becomes clear that his writings on ques- 
tions of social interest are not always of the same 
calibre. We think that those normally interested more 
particularly in the moral sciences will for once be 
more attracted by discussions on questions of physical 
science. Of course, Darwinian conceptions have gone 
so far beyond their original application that anything 
written on the evolution of animal life appeals to students 
of philosophy; and anthropology is another science 
which comes near the borderland; but even on 
geological subjects, which make no such general appeal, 
Dr. Wallace is likely to hold the general reader. Some 
of the studies are chietly descriptive, others are compli- 
cated trains of reasoning. Fromthe group of articles on 
the work of the ice age the logician, searching for infer- 
ences in the making, might draw a whole quarry of material. 
A subtle piece of reasoning satisfies an intellectual lover of 
beauty not less than the physical charm of a fine struc- 
ture. If the attention is not fatigued by the strain it is 
one of Plato’s pure pleasures to follow Dr. Wallace’s 
speculations on the origin of the Aarschlucht, a narrow, 
deep gorge with which those who have visited Meiringen 
are familiar. His view is that the gorge is the work of 
a sub-glacial torrent, proceeding like a string cutting 
through a piece of cheese, but doing so very slowly. If 
this view is justified, it corroborates the general theory, 
supported by Dr. Wallace, of the action of ice in cutting 
out valleys, particularly valleys which are lake basins, 
such as most of those in which the Swiss Lakes are 
placed. To the modern traveller, who has traced the 
course of the Rhone glacier, it will be news that in 
the ice age there was also a northern branch thereof, 
coming up the course of the present Aar (the one flowing 
north-east from Lake Thun), cutting out the basin of 
Lake Neufchatel, skirting the Jura and apparently 
curving round to join the southern branch east of Lake 
Geneva. Geological processes are more interesting 
when one is familiar with their effect as a piece of 
impressive scenery. This is why Dr. Wallace’s study 
of the Yosemite Valley is likely to interest Americans, 
and of the similar valleys in the -Blue Mountains 
Australians, not less than his Swiss studies interest 
Europeans. 

One only has time to hintat the great range of Dr. 
Wallace’s scientific interests by citing the titles of some 
of the more isolated studies in the collection, such as 
those on the “ Palzearctic and Nearctic Regions,” “The 
Coleoptera of Madeira,” “‘ The Disguises of Insects,” and 
‘The Permanence of Oceanic Basins.” As might be 
.xpected, one group of essays recalls Dr. Wallace’s 

, art in the controversy, at present inactive, on the all- 


Environment, however, is not a sufficient reason by 
itself, unless it is shown that acquired characteristics are 
inherited. Here Dr. Wallace is inclined to agree with 
Weismann as against Spencer. Apart from the desira- 
bility of ascertaining the truth of the matter for its own 
sake, the question has a practical interest for humanity. 
It is obvious that Dr. Wallace feels this interest, and 
that in his statement of the conditions under which 
human progress is possible he has kept this ques- 
tion well in sight. We gather that he would not 
be averse from seeing natural selection re-enforced 
by artificial selection working through restraints imposed 
by the community, on a clear understanding of what is 
most worth preserving in man. We may note in passing 
that Dr. Wallace looks on “ geniuses” as “ sports,” 
therein differing somewhat from Mr. Galton. 

Before leaving Dr. Wallace’s studies on the evolu- 
tion of animal life, we should like to quote some curious 
observations from his article on “ Monkeys :”"— 

“ This relationship to the lowest of the mammalia tribes 
seems inconsistent with the places usually accorded to these 
animals at the head of the entire mammalian series, and opens 
up the question whether this is a real superiority, or whether 
it depends merely on the obvious relationship to ourselves. Ii 
we could suppose a being gifted with high intelligence, but 
with a form totally unlike that of man, to have visited the 
earth before man existed in order to study the various forms of 
animal life that were found there, we can hardly think he 
would have placed the monkey tribe so high as we do. ‘ 
Neither in size, nor strength, nor beauty, would they comp: ire 
with many other forms, while in intelligence they would not 
surpass, even if they equalled, the horse, the elephant or the 
beaver. The carnivora, as a whole, would certainly be held 
to surpass them in the exquisite perfection of their physical 
structure, while the flexible trunk of the elephant, com- 
bined with his vast strength and admirable sagacity, would 
probably gain for him the first rank in the animal crea- 
tion. . . . . . Man is undoubtedly the most perfect 
of all animals, but he is so solely in respect of cha- 
racters in which he differs from all the monkey tribe—the 
easily erect posture, the perfect freedom of the hands from all 
part in locomotion, the large size and complete opposability of 
the thumb, and the well developed brain, which enables him 
fully to utilise these combined physical advantages. The 
monkeys have none of these, and without them the amount of 
resemblance they have to us is no advantage, and confers no 
rank the combination of external characters and 
internal structure which exists in the monkeys is that which, 
when greatly improved, refined, and beautitied, was best 
calculated to become the perfect instrument of the human 
intellect, and to aid in the development of man’s higher 
nature ; while, on the other hand, in the rude, inharmonious, 
and undeveloped state which it has reached in the quadrumana, 
it is by no means worthy of the highest place, or can be held to 
— the most perfect development of sub-human animal 
ife. 

Dr. Wallace reminds us that the gap between apes and 
mankind has widened by disappearances on each side. 
His acquaintance with the islands south-east of the 
mainland of Asia gives him a good title to pronounce 
on those types of mankind which are nearest the gulf 
on our side. He thinks that the Australian natives, 
who may be classed provisionally with the hairy Ainus 
of Japan, the Veddahs of Ceylon and other Dravidians, 
come very low in: the scale. He subscribes to the 
opinion that they, as well as the Maoris and other 
Polynesians, have a certain athinity with the Caucasian 
type and that there were Caucasian peoples settled in 
the south-east whom a Mongolian invasion overwhelmed. 
The lowest of these, as the Australians, appear to 
represent primitive humanity before it branched off into 
Caucasian, Negroid and Mongolian types. 

The bulk of the second volume consists of essays 
written on the text that “riches” and “ poverty” are 
the twin evils of States. It is unusual for a naturalist 
to interest himself with such ardour as Dr. Wallace 
has done in social questions. The case of Ruskin is 
hardly relevant: he busied himself earlier in life with 
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a certain form of intellectual activity, quite unlike the 
study of nature, which he afterwards renounced, as if 
afraid that it were dilettantism, when the other call came. 
Dr. Wallace, however, has never abated his interest in 
nature and his absorption in economic questions is not 
a thing of the last decade. If one may hazard a guess, 
Dr. Wallace’s view of Western civilisation has been 
determined by the fact that he spent so much of his 
earlier years in savage countries, on the Amazon, in New 
Zealand. After such experiences a man surveys the 
characteristics of civilized communities with more 
detachment than a perpetual denizen of them; to him 
much is accidental which the other accepts as necessary. 
A naturalist, again, observes things, whether they be 
species of animals or human groups, because that is his 
virtue. If arrangements in nature called for condemna- 
tion, Dr. Wallace would observe and condemn, but we 
make no moral judgments about nature ; it is unprofitable. 
Dr. Wallace feels that it is anything but unprofitable to 
make such concerning human arrangements, and so the 
naturalist becomes a reformer. There is no space here 
to criticise the principles which underlie Dr. Wallace’s 
assaults on the economic basis of modern society. 
Briefly, he is a collectivist, and his particular quarrel 
with existing arrangements is due to our toleration of 
private ownership of land. It is curious that one who 
is so famiiiar with the slow processes of nature should 
sketch such radical reconstructions. One feels that Dr. 
Wallace’s schemes for a new Second Chamber, a new 
established Church, a new system of money, seem so 
catastrophic, and cannot be made to look like develop- 
ments from the existing institutions. Geological epochs 
certainly are not required for changes in human affairs, 
but the difficulty of obtaining human consent is not 
unlike that of wearing away a mountain. 


H. M. C, 





ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


luk Successors oF DRAKE. By Julian S. Corbett. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Ix his third and concluding volume, The Successors of 
Drake, Mr. Julian S. Corbett has worthily terminated 
the task which he commenced in his two earlier volumes 
on Drake and the Tudor Navy. In his former work he 
described the achievements of the earlier Elizabethan 
seamen, carrying his narrative down to 1596, the year of 
Drake’s death off Puerto Bello, after his unsuccessful 
attack on Puerto Rico. 

Useful as was the work accomplished by Mr. 
Corbett in his history of Drake and the Tudor Navy, 
that achieved in his latest volume is perhaps even more 
valuable. The exploits of the earlier Elizabethan seamen 
have attracted the attention of many historical students. 
The novelty and splendour of the deeds of Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and their fellows have drawn uni- 
versal regard. Such episodes as Frobisher’s expeditions 
in search of the North-West Passage, Drake’s voyage 
round the world in 1578 and the harrying of the Spanish 
coast in 1587, lead the student naiurally up to the 
dramatic climax of 1588, but by their absorbing interest 
they have too often caused him to disregard the import- 
ance of subsequent enterprises. 

In this later part of his work, therefore, Mr. Corbett 
is dealing with a less worn theme. He is concerned 
with a period which few writers have touched upon and 
which none have properly understood. Materials are 
not less abundant than for earlier years, but they exist 
in a less organised condition, and the task of examin- 
ing them is proportionately difficult. Thus, for 
instance, the Hatfield MSS., which are records of the 
hrst consequence at this time, have not yet been 


calendared by the Royal Commission beyond 1598, and 
a most important contemporary record, the journal of 
John Coke, Deputy-Treasurer for the Navy in 1599, still 
remains in manuscript. 

The greatest episode in Mr. Corbett’s last volume is 
the capture of Cadiz in 1596, the story of a strange 
conjunction of bravery and mismanagement. It is 
perhaps the most striking example of the disastrous 
effect of entrusting an expedition to half-a-dozen 
independent commanders. This was the besetting 
weakness of all Elizabethan enterprises of any 
magnitude. Partly this failing was due to the 
policy of Elizabeth, who loved to play her commanders 
against each other in order to increase their dependence 
on herself. It is, however, to be ascribed in a much 
greater degree to the fact that English naval discipline 
did not spring into being ready made, but was gradually 
evolved, and that in 1596 it was very little developed. 
Seniority did not obtain the prompt, unhesitating 
obedience of two centuries later. The junior com- 
mander considered acquiescence in the plans of his 
senior rather as a graceful concession than an imperative 
duty. Councils of war were not considered merely as 
aids to the judgment of a commander, but as veritable 
boards of authority whose sanction was requisite before 
proceeding to action. Even so great a commander as 
Drake found the success of his expedition to South 
America imperilled by differences with his subordinate 
Doughty. In Elizabeth’s day, therefore, it was of the 
utmost importance to entrust the charge of an expedition 
to a single commander whose rank and standing placed 
his authority beyond the reach of dispute. Elizabeth, 
however, with her Tudor distrust of men of eminence, 
could rarely prevail on herself to do this, and 
in consequence many enterprises which might have 
been successful were ruined by internal dissension. 
The jealousy among Howard, Essex, Raleigh, and the 
other land and sea captains robbed England of most 
of the benefits of the capture of Cadiz, and other 
instances no less striking occurred within a few years. 
Essex and Lord Thomas Howard failed to act in con- 
cert in the last attempt to invade Spain in 1597, and 
Essex’s jealousy of Raleigh contributed to the escape of 
the Spanish fleet in the same year. On the other hand, 
the expedition against Puerto Rico in 1598, when 
Cumberland fad the undivided command, was com- 
pletely successful. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Corbett’s book is his 
high estimate of the character of Essex. That noble- 
man has usually been regarded as a courtier, who owed 
his eminence to favour rather than to merit. Mr. 
Corbett takes a different view. 

“It is doubtful whether, except perhaps in Leicester’s case, 
the Queen ever allowed her heart to get the better of her head 
in any matter vital to the State? After all, she is herself the 
most perfect mirror of her age. Instinctively she understood 
and reflected it more clearly than any of her contemporaries, 
and there is no reason to believe she did not feel there was 
that in Essex which best appealed to the men of the time. He 
was certainly regarded very generally as a youth of extra- 
ordinary promise. Cool and astute politicians like the Bacons 
could look upon him as a promising rival to the Cecil influence, 
and were content to walk gratefully in his train. To any close 
observer of the later Elizabethans, it must always be doubtful 
whether any other man could have led them as well.” 


He dwells on the intense ardour with which Essex 
seemed capable of inspiring the soldiers and sailors 
under his command and speaks in praise of his love of 
adventure and his passion for war. These things are 
unquestionable, but they do not give the owner a claim 
to the higher qualities of a commander. Leaving apart 
his conduct in Ireland—a subject of peculiar difficulty— 
Essex in his other enterprises constantly showed him- 
self unable to subordinate his own desires to the common 
good. In the expedition against Cadiz his headlong 
eagerness continually disconcerted the plan of opera- 
tions. In 1597, when he led an expedition to the 
Azores, he showed a most unworthy jealousy of Ralegh’s 
capture of Santa Cruz, the only success of the expedi- 
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tion. 
the Spanish treasure fleet was entirely due to his 
impatience and his inability to form any fixed plan of 


In the same expedition, the failure to capture 


operations. He was, in short, a person of immense 
energy, but totally devoid of the clear vision of a great 
leader of men. 

Mr. Corbett’s estimate of Raleigh is less favourable 
than his judgment of Essex :— 

“ Setting colonial ventures aside, Raleigh never did anything 
on the sea that Essex did not do better; there is nothing 
Raleigh ever wrote on naval art that cannot be matched by 
something as sagacious and far-sighted from the lips or pen of 
Essex.” 

It is, however, difficult to think that this is quite fair to 
Raleigh. It must be admitted that Raleigh as a seaman 
ranks far below Drake ; and it may be allowed, as 
Mr. Corbett elsewhere suggests, that much of Raleigh’s 
fame is due to his ability as an author, but it is not easy 
to consider him as inferior to Essex as a man of action. 
On two occasions, taken from Mr. Corbett’s own volume, 
at Cadiz and in the Azores, when Raleigh and Essex 
were brought into contact, the former showed superior 
talent and resolution. 

Mr. Corbett’s judgments, however, are entitled to 
high consideration. He has made this phase of 
English history peculiarly his own. Many of the events 
in his last volume appear for the first time in the form 
of a connected narrative. A striking instance of this 
is his thrilling account of the adventures of Spinola’s 
galleys in their adventurous voyage from Santander to 
Sluys in 1599. No account of this voyage is known to 
be in existence, and it has been pieced together by 
Mr. Corbett from isolated allusions in various manu- 
scripts. Such a story of adventure would have delighted 
Motley, and it is an episode in his own especial theme. 
Motley’s industry and knowledge are known to scholars, 
and yet there is no allusion to the affair in his history. 
Other instances of a similar kind might easily be 
adduced. The light which Mr. Corbett’s book throws 
on the last stages of the naval struggle between England 
and Spain makes it indispensable to students of the 
period, while its clearness and sustained interest render 
it a fascinating work for the general reader. 


E. 1. CARLYLE. 





THE AMSTERDAM CHURCH. 
Hexry BARROW, SEPARATIST, AND THE EXILED CHURCH OF 
AMSTERDAM. By Fred. J. Powicke, Ph.D. London: James 


Clarke and Co. 


Tue records of the early Puritans and Separatists are 
important, not merely to the Nonconformist of to-day, 
who may very naturally be supposed to claim a special 
interest in his own religious origins, but also to every 
historian, whether of the people or of the Church of 
England. Without these records we should still be 
ignorant of the real facts of the English Reformation ; 
we should know scarcely anything of that intensely 
religious spirit which not all the downright Romanism 
of Mary, nor yet all the high-handed Anglicanism of 
Henry and Elizabeth, was sufficient to extinguish. It 
was not Luther, and still less was it Calvin, who was to 
give fullest expression to the Lollardy of Wiclif, and 
to bring to its logical conclusion the Humanism of 
Erasmus: rather was it to be men like Henry Barrow 
and John Robinson in England and communities like 
the Mennonites of Germany and Holland. 

In dealing with Barrow in particular, Dr. Powicke’s 
object has been to show that he, rather than Robert 
Browne or John Robinson, deserves to be regarded as 
the founder of Congregationalism., The facts themselves 


lend no inconsiderable support to Dr. Powicke’s argu- 
ment. 


It may be granted that a fuller and a truer 





conception of the Congregational system came to 
Robinson than to Barrow; but the immaturity of 
Barrow’s conception was the natural result, first, of its 
priority, the want of the experience which at once 
defines and develops, and next, of the conflict, with its 
attendant suffering, into which it at once precipitated 
him. It may even be granted that Browne’s Reformation 
without Tarrying for Ainie came, in point of time, before 
the True Description of the Visible Congregation; but 
whereas Browne turned his coat under persecution, 
Barrow died a martyr to his convictions. 

Dr. Powicke strives to be scrupulously fair. Ie 
gives a full endorsement to the general view of the 
unfortunate troubles and bickerings which marred the 
history of the Amsterdam Church, while, by a successful 
appeal to contemporary evidence, he disposes of 
Professor Arber’s ex parte arguments from Christopher 
Lawne and John Paget. He does not hesitate to criticise 
Barrow’s arrogant demeanour before the Privy Council, 
or the injustice of his attitude to the Bishops, where 
“his strong objection to their office created a strong 
prejudice against them personally.” Indeed, Dr. Powicke 
is always anxious to do full justice to the Anglican 
clergy. It is true, as he says, that we have the examples 
of Parkhurst and Bickley and Peirse, and especially 
Barrow’s “old Pharisee T. C.”—the Thomas Cooper so 
abused of the Mar-Prelatist—to show how excellent 
many were; but the Elizabethan Bishops, -take them 
altogether, were, to say the least, easily capable of 
amendment. They were not indeed to be associated— 
only a heated polemical imagination could dream of 
such an association—with those “ale-house haunters, 
dicers, quarrelers, whoremongers, and full of gross 
sins” mentioned in the Rochford petition to the Privy 
Council; yet they would all have been the better for 
what Father Paul Sarpi said Leo X. needed to make hima 
perfect Pontiff—a little more knowledge of religion. Dr. 
Powicke even tries to find excuse for the biting sneer of 
D:. Andrews—‘“ For this imprisonment you are most 
happy ;” and when Andrews asked Barrow for particu- 
lars of the London Church he doubts if the question 
“ bespoke cunning or a sinister purpose.” Certainly he 
wishes that his justice should be tempered by mercy. 

The chapters on Barrow reveal so sound a judg- 
ment and so admirable a sense for order and exposition 
as to make one feel that perhaps Dr. Powicke’s 
energies have been somewhat misspent on the history 
of the exiled Church at Amsterdam. It is, in a sense, 
the fitting sequel to the chapters on Barrow, for the 
Amsterdam Church was the first to attempt the full 
realisation of the “ Barrowist” ideal. But, unlike the 
neighbouring church at Leyden, the Amsterdam Church 
has played no important part in the world’s history, and 
Dr. Powicke might very well have used his space to 
better purpose. We should have been more grateful 
for a parallel history of Greenwood—there is something 
anomalous in a life of Barrow distinct from a life of 
Greenwood—or for a fuller account of the relation of 
Barrow and the Separatists, to Penry—whose true 
history, by the way, has still to be written. Even 
in the life of Barrow himself there is much that we miss. 
For the sake of a larger inquiry into Barrow’s writings 
we would willingly have gone without the greater part 
of chapters iv. and v., and the earlier part of the 
chapter on the Anabaptists. We should have liked to 
hear something of Barrow’s answer to “ Mr. Calvin,” 
something of his views on “ University learning,” 
something of his statesmanlike denunciation of the 
High Ecclesiastical Commission. But it must be 
acknowledged that whatever Dr. Powicke has to 
say of Barrow’s life and creed, he says it in the 
most interesting manner. No man ever had a 
more curious religious history ; for he was-born and 
bred in Norfolk, and educated in Cambridge—the two 
places in all England where Puritanism waxed strongest— 
but his conversion must needs wait till accident and 
curiosity brought him into a Puritan conventicle in 
London. His connection with the Marprelate Tracts 
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is discussed by Dr, Powicke in a note at the end of the 
first chapter. It seems morally certain that Barrow 
was not Marprelate. True, both Barrow and Marprelate 
spent their hatred on the Bishops ; but there is too little 
scurrility in Barrow, and too much in Marprelate to 
make a fair critic suspect their identity. There are 
other men who must come under suspicion before 
Barrow ; there is Penry, and John Udall, though surely 
not Cartwright. Not the least interesting element in 
Barrow is his inability to see the full meaning of the 
religious toleration he strove for. The Prince must 
“root out all religions other than the true ;’ he must 
‘compel all his subjects to the hearing of God’s word ;” 
he “must execute such laws as God hath in His 
Book made most perfect and necessary for Church and 
Commonwealth.” 

In the history of the Amsterdam Church there is not 
very much to claim our admiration. There are Ainsworth 
and Richard Clyfton—the most generous of scholars 
and the most guileless of pastors; and we may even 
reckon to its credit John Smyth’s noble Retractalion of 
His Errors, But there is so much meanness and arro- 
gance that one is grateful for the element of comedy. 
And could anything be more delightful than the picture 
of Mrs. Johnson with “ her busks and whalebones so 
manifest,” or of the ancient deaconess who sat in a con- 
venient place in the congregation, with a little birchen 
rod in her hand and kept little children in great awe? 

In both parts of his book Dr. Powicke deserves all 
credit for his careful arrangement and unfailing accuracy. 
It scems a pity that such long and important notes, as, 
eg., those on the Marprelate Tracts, and on Barrow’s 
conception of the duties of a prince, should have been 
printed in a type so small as to make the change from 
the large type of the chapters unpleasant. But, after all, 
this is an inconsiderable objection, and suggests the 
remark that the pages are notably free from typo- 
graphical blunders. Dr. Powicke’s book may be very 
cordially recommended. 


R. R. S. 


AMERICAN TRUSTS. 


Tue Trust Prospitem. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Cornell University. New York : 
McClure, Phillips, and Co. 


We do not often look to Bishops for words of economic 
wisdom, but a Bishop, speaking the other day at the 
banquet of the New York Chamber of Commerce, said 
with truth that the one thing needed above all others in 
connection with Trusts was publicity. That is the one 
solid conclusion to which Professor Jenks arrives in his 
eminently impartial and instructive work. When the 
Trust was first formed, two opinions were at once held 
about it. On the one hand, was a large party which 
held to the “smashing ” theory, while on the other was 
a party which took the view that the Trust was an 
inevitable evolution of the system of capitalist produc- 
tion. Neither was in a fitting frame of mind to view 
the new economic phenomenon with rational intelligence. 
A dozen years have passed and Trusts are better under- 
stood. It is now obvious that they cannot be “ smashed,” 
as was supposed. Nor are they, as one school of English 
and American economic thought would have us believe, 
the outcome of a tariff, spite of Mr. Havemeyer’s asser- 
tion before the Senate Investigating Commission. Nor 
have they largely increased prices or largely depressed 
wages. Indeed, Professor Jenks quotes Mr. Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labour, as saying that in 
his opinion the labour unions can meet the Trusts as 
easily as they could the older and simpler capitalist 
companies. It seems that only one Trust, the Wire and 
Steel Company, refuses to recognise trade unions. A 


considerable array of figures is quoted to show that 
the consumer has not been as yet fleeced by the 
Trust. Inflation of prices in the initial stages has been 
followed by decline, especially in those trades in which 
people could do without a certain product, as in the 
case of whisky, or could use some substitute as oil or 
tapers for gas in the case of a gas syndicate with a 
monopoly. Professor Jenks, one feels, is perhaps a little 
too favourable to Trusts, since he rejects as “improbable” 
facts such as those contained in Mr. Lloyd's Wealth 
against Commonwealih—facts which are as well esta- 
blished as they can be. There is too a certain contra- 
diction between his view that the Trust is not 
“inevitable” and his repudiation of the strong line 
taken against the Trust. By inevitable one means surely 
that the Trust was found to be in many cases the most 
efficient and economic means of working. Take the 
case of the Sugar Trust referred to here. Apart from 
the scandalous speculations in sugar stock said to have 
been indulged in by United States Senators when the 
tariff on sugar was being made up, it is clear that from 
an economic point of view the industry is better 
organised than when low-grade competing firms were 
opposing one another with the ultimate result of ruin to 
the great majority. If the Trust can work with 
high efficiency, as it is claimed it can, if it raises the 
skill of the workman, as Professor Jenks seems to think 
it does, if it can estimate the demands of the market 
better than competing firms, we may take it that the 
Trust has come to stay. 

What, then, is the ground of objection to this new 
capitalist organisation? In the first place, it is closely 
connected with political corruption. Professor Jenks 
thinks that this charge has been much: overstated, and it 
may be that he is right. But the facts as known indicate 
a substantial basis for the charge. The evidence in the 
-ayne case in Ohio cannot be explained away. In 
the second place, it is admitted by the author that the 
close association of the big Trusts with the railways, 
resulting in rebates, special terms and favouritism 
generally, accounts largely for the rapid growth of the 
Trust and the ruin of the independent trader. In the 
third plice the Trust works almost in the dark, and it is 
on this point, as I have hinted above, that Professor 
Jenks wants political action taken. Once admit joint- 
stock impersonal enterprise, and you cannot prevent by 
law the development of such enterprise until you reach 
the huge proportions of a sugar or whiskey Trust. But 
you can insist by law that such an organisation shall 
play its game openly and lay all its cards on the table. 
Such a feeling seems to have prompted the New York 
legislation, printed here as an appendix. Still further, 
the Trust can be taxed. That the demand for this will 
become more and more urgent is clear, and, if the great 
capitalists of America are wise, they will not resist any 
fair and just attempt in this direction. One of their 
number said, according to Professor Jenks, “We 
control conditions.” That state of things cannot be 
permitted, least of all in a_ so-called democratic 
Republic. A hopeful view was expressed by a promi- 
nent Trust attorney, who declared that, in his judgment, 
the ultimate outcome of the combinations of capital 
would be “ that their profits would be restricted, either 
by Governmental action or otherwise, to a normal rate 
of 5 or 6 per cent., and that, after this profit was paid, 
the surplus arising from the savings of the combination 
would be divided between the labourer in high rates of 
wages and the consumer in low prices.” One would 
like to believe that this forecast will prove true. Mean- 
time one thinks that, as between the apparent conflict 
of consumer and labourer, “ squeezes” will from time to 
time be attempted in the direction of prices on the one 
hand and wages on the other. I recommend this 
work to those who not only wish to know about the 
Trust in particular, but also about the general American 
laws and customs as to the formation of companies. 


WitriaAm CLARKE, 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST. 

THE AWAKENING OF THE East: Siberia—Japan—China. By 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, with a Preface by Henry Norman. 
London : William Heinemann. 

Tue Far East: Its History and Its Question. By Alexis Krausse. 
London: Grant Richards, 1900. 


CHINAMEN AT Home. By Thomas G. Selby. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Ir takes a war to teach people geography ; and in proof 
of the truth of this oft-quoted assertion comes the fact 
that thousands—nay, one might almost say millions—of 
people, who a few months ago had not the faintest idea 
of the exact position, say, of Pekin or Pretoria, are now 
familiar not only with the geographical locality of those 
cities, but also with their general aspect ; for, in addi- 
tion to countless maps, over which people living at home 
at ease, and innocent of the dangers of the seas, take 
long excursions by means of beflagged pins, are appear- 
ing scores of books of travel. Out of the multitude 
of recent books on the Far Eastern question, none are 
certainly more worthy of careful study than M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s Awakening of the East (Heinemann); The 
Chinese at Home, by Mr. T. G. Selby (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; and The Far East, by M. Alexis Krausse 
(Grant Richards). If the inquirer secures these three 
works, and adds to them Huc and Gabit’s Travels in 
Thibet, Tarlary and China—a_ book justly, although 
written fifty years ago, reputed exhaustive, and still 
quite up-to-date—he will obtain a very satisfactory idea 
of the problem in the Far East which Europe must 
solve in the near future. 

People, and especially journalists, who know 
nothing of the East except from books, are apt just 
now to belittle the work of the missionaries, and 
even to accuse them of being the authors of all the 
misfortunes which have recently happened, whereas 
the fault in reality rests quite as much with the 
foreign laity as with the missionaries. Regardless 
of the prejudices, manners, and customs of the people 
among whom they are called upon to live, in many 
instances on suflerance, as guests, they treat the 
natives as though they were a conquered people ; and, 
as M. Beaulieu, in his admirably independent book 
points out, “ by their general behaviour certainly do not 
shine as lights of Christian excellence worthy of admi- 
ration or imitation.” The Chinese are a very practical, 
logical and cynical people, and are consequently not 
impressed by our affectation of superiority. Conscious 
that their own ethical code leaves much to be desired, 
they might possibly be willing to listen to the wisdom 
of our missionaries if they were convinced that their 
teaching brought forth fruit among their own 
flocks, which it apparently does not; and yet it is 
by Christianity and Christianity alone that the East can 
be thoroughly roused from its torpor of ages, for it is 
only through an appeal to a Divine Authority, for the 
enfurcement of certain moral obligations, quite at 
variance with their present methods, that the Chinese 
can ever become a civilised people, in the higher sense 
of the word. Trains, trams, telegraphs and telephones 
and all the up-to-date appliances of our complicated 
civilisation will not serve to raise the standard of Oriental 
morality one iota unless a radical change takes place in 
the domestic habits of the nation and a complete trans- 
formation is effected in its ethical education. Modern 
civilisation in the material sense has already been intro- 
duced into the Ottoman Empire, but the bulk of the 
Muhamedan population, whilst using our conveni- 
ences, especially of locomotion, remain fossilised in 
their old prejudices, customs and intellectual sloth. I 
was more struck by this fact when I was recently in 
Turkey and Asia Minor than by anything else. Our 
intricate civilisation was, so to speak, playing a part 
quite outside and independent of the older one. You 
may travel in a first-class carriage from Haidar Pasha 
to Angora with a Pasha dressed in a well-fitting suit of 


European clothes, speaking French and even English 
admirably, but you will soon be made aware that, 
although he is a very intelligent man, his mind is held 
as in a vice by the traditions and prejudices of his 
ancestral religion, which is at variance and even antago- 
nistic to real progress. If this be the case with the 
Muhamedans how much more serious must be the 
difficulty to be encountered when the peoples to be 
“awakened” are, like the Chinese, practically atheists, 
having only retained the worst features, gross super- 
stitions and general obscurantism of their religion. 

We are very apt to forget that our civilisation 
rests upon Christianity, by which it has been created 
by a process of gradual evolution, the stages of 
which are marked by three great epochs—the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance and the Revolution, which, 
however divergent they may appear, are nevertheless 
mainly dependent upon the teaching of Christ, not as a 
mere philosopher but as a God whose ethical commands 
are infallible. Hence our family life and the position 
which educated women hold among us is absolutely 
contrary to Oriental conceptions of right and wrong. 
The East cannot, I hold, be absorbed into European 
civilisation except through Christianity, and this process, 
by a curiousi rony of fate, is beginning just as Christianity 
is apparently losing hold amongst ourselves. I say 
apparently, for having no faith in the possibility of any 
nation enduring without a determined religious beliet, 
I firmly believe that we are simply revolving in a circle, 
and that sooner or later a reaction in the religious sense 
must take place. Our civilization is Christian and founded 
not upon human but Divine authority; hence when 
Governments like those of contemporary France and 
Italy attempt to stamp out Christianity, they invariably 
find themselves face to face either with anarchy or reac- 
tion. The awakening of the East, therefore, in its broadest 
sense must begin—the process may take centuries to 
effect—by altering the moral code upon which Asiatic 
civilisation has rested hitherto. The education and 
emancipation of woman and the creation of family 
life on totally different principles to those which 
still hold good from Constantinople to Pekin is there- 
fore absolutely necessary. M. Leroy-Beaulieu sees this, 
and unhesitatingly supports the missionaries as most 
useful, and in many instances heroic, pioneers of civili- 
sation in the East. He gives the palm (very naturally so 
as a Frenchman) to the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
not so much on account of their dogma as on that of 
their admirable training and discipline. They were in 
China at an early date, and there are evidences that 
at certain remote epochs Christianity even influenced 
Buddhism in much of its ritual and priestly costume. 
The missionaries of every denomination have many 
difficulties to surmount, and as an example I quote 
from a letter received recently from a city in the 
Yang-tsze district from the Mother Superior of a 
Roman Catholic school attended principally by native 
children of that faith :-— 

“ We have fifty-three girls in the school, but I have only, by 
using all our influence and that of the Fathers, been able to 
induce the parents of five of them to give up the barbarous and 
cruel practice of binding the poor little creatures’ feet.” 

Mr. Krausse pithily remarks, in connection with this 
much-vexed question of the missionaries :— 

“The missionary must be kept apart from the trader and 
prospector—but he is not. The one invariably follows the other, 
and the Chinese realise that the advance of the disciple of 
Christ is the symbol for the approach of the ‘ barbarian’ 
trader, who in turn will be succeeded by the concession-hunter 
and explorer.” 

In other words, the missionaries, if they are to be 
successful in China, must go forth like the Apostle of 
old, without any official favour or countenance, and 
the Chinese must be convinced of their disinterested 
sincerity. Otherwise the natives will continue to look 
upon them with suspicion and remain even more 
steadfast in their retrograde and sterile ideas. There 
must be no “forcing” of religion upon this gifted and 
very subtle people ; but if the missionaries are to do 
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good—and I believe they can do incalculable good—it 
will be by preaching and example, and not by political 
interest and the threat of foreign bayonets. 

The rapid progress made by Japan, which is one 
of the wonders of history, is admirably described by 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, and quite as ably put forward 


by Mr. Krausse. It is so wonderful that one can 
scarcely believe that it can become permanent; but 
this remarkable people, unlike the Chinese, is essentially 
progressive and assimilative. In thirty years they have 
adopted almost everything we can give them in the 
matter of material progress. They manage their Post 
Office quite as wellas we do, and a Japanese nirm in 
Tokio has just put a new Kodak on the market. Every- 
body uses the telephone, travels by rail, and Japanese 
matches and cotton have long since supplanted those 
which in days of yore were exported to the Far East 
from England and the United States. So far so good, 
but the moral education of the people has yet to begin, 
and this will be a very difficult task. The danger is 
that the Japanese in their eagerness to adopt European 
civilisation may annex all that is worst in it and cast off 
what is best in their own, such as their delightful 
costumes, their charming flower feasts, and their 
dainty and wonderful artistic instincts. Then again, 
having possibly prematurely adopted the theory and 
practice of State atheism or neutrality in religious 
matters, Japan, like modern France and Italy, may find 
herself confronted by popular anarchy and reaction. 
The retrograde party is even now lifting its head—feebly 
it is true; in the seventeenth century it worked its evil 
work of persecution gradually, but none the less surely, 
and soon plunged the country, which had opened its 
gates wide to receive Western influences, into its 
previous state of hermetical isolation. Mr. Thomas 
Selby’s most interesting book, Chinamen at Home, which 
deals exhaustively with the missionary question, is well 
worth reading, being the result of personal observation on 
the part of a very well-balanced mind. Every intending 
missionary should read it. Mr. Selby is quite aware of 
the advantages to be obtained by evangelising China 
in a reasonable manner, without cant, interested motives, 
or favouritism, and his good opinion of the native Chris- 
tians is amply confirmed by the correspondents from 
Pekin, who, in their accounts of the now famous siege 
of the North Cathedral, speak in the warmest terms of 
the patience, kindliness and eagerness to assist of the 
native Christians, ‘the women being quite as heroic 
as the men.” It seems, therefore, evident that 
intellectual and material progress in the Far East 
must go hand in hand, else the much-desired “ awaken- 
ing” of the Oriental world will be but a passing start, 
and that fatal somnolence which has characterised Asia 
for so many centuries will again overwhelm the countless 
millions who appear just now to be on the eve of some 
marvellous transformation of infinite importance to 
themselves as well as to the rest of God’s world. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





MARK RUTHERFORD. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. By Mark Rutherford. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Ir there are faults to be found with Pages from a Fournal 
they are all summed up in the title. Fragmentary, 
incomplete, and sometimes positively inept, they 
certainly have the appearance of being genuine excerpts 
from a diary. It may be doubted, perhaps, whether 
the public has much to do with diaries. The public has 
its own diary, the daily press, and that certainly is 
healthily idiotic enough to be the diary of the most 


romantic schoolgirl. But when an author of the genuine 
type of Mark Rutherford publishes such fragments 
they demand consideration. 

In all the subjects, however, upon which these notes 
are written there is, unquestionably, the trace of the dis- 
advantages of this form of composition. An idea is 
pursued up to a certain point and then, for no apparent 
reason, the pursuit is abandoned. As atrait of the diary 
we can perfectly understand this: the philosophical 
inquiry ceased because the dinner-bell rang. But if we 
regard these fragments as things definitely suited for 
publication, we are reduced to the statement that hardly 
one of then genuinely works out its idea. We are 
reduced, indeed, to the yet gloomier conviction that we 
ourselves can see very clearly the point around 
which Mark Rutherford seems blundering in com- 
parative blindness. Let us take an instance. The 
author devotes one chapter to a very interesting 
defence of the morality of Byron, all the more 
striking and serious because it proceeds from a mind of 
the typically Puritan education and character. He 
maintains, with admirable truth (if we understand him 
rightly). that all great prophets have been largely con- 
cerned with the substitution of a “divine scale” of 
morals, culminating in a general magnanimity, for the 
trivial scale of mere negative ethics. But by a confusion 
natural enough from a superficial point of view, he joins 
on to this a claim that Byron was “ sincere””—that is to 
say, that he was not affected or self-deceiving. Now 
we are perfectly ready to maintain that if Byron was 
sincere in this sense he was one of the most despicable 
cursborn. His heroes certainly boast of being b/asé and 
there is nothing in the least magnanimous about being 
blasé. Men’s souls do not expand in the cold any more 
than water-pipes. If we are to take Byron on his own esti- 
mate, if his heart was really withered and his power of 
joy gone, he cannot possibly be called a teacher of 
magnanimity. We might have infinite pity for his loss 
of freshness as we might have infinite pity for his club 
foot. But to ask mankind to bow down to an aristocracy 
of club feet would be a little unreasonable. 

We believe, however, that the author’s literary and 
ethical instinct does not mislead him in telling him 
that Byron was a teacher of magnanimity. The real 
explanation, as it appears to us, does not seem to have 
struck him. Byron was magnanimous because he was 
self-deceptive. While he imagined that he was feeling 
and preaching a desolate creed of premature old age, 
he was really feeling and preaching the fierce joy of 
youth in dark and lonely and elemental things. Itis the 
joyful spirit that loves the wilderness and the tempest : 
the man who is really forlorn and bitter generally takes 
refuge in the nearest restaurant. Byron dressed up his 
profound poetic pleasure in a vile dress, the funeral 
trappings of a vulgar stage conspirator, but the real 
power and charm in his work lies in the splendid affec- 
tation of a boy, which is merely the expression of that 
primal “ delight of the eyes” to which the fiercest flames 
are golden and darkness itself is only too dense a 
purple. 

Mark Rutherford leaves his defence of Byron 
defective and almost immoral by this hurried and mis- 
leading defence of the “sincerity” of his despair. 
Byron wept his way through romance after romance ; 
but until he reached Don $uan we do not feel that 
he was really miserable. Then he began to laugh. 

We have treated at some length this one instance 
of the incomplete nature of these reflections, for the 
sake of better explaining our meaning, but many other 
instances might be taken. There is, for example, an 
able and interesting paper on “ Judas Iscariot,” but in 
this again the writer has not time to get to the root of 
the matter, and the problem is rather stated than solved. 
Mark Rutherford points out truly enough the mystery of 
the presence among Christ’s chosen of a wretch capable 
of betraying for a few pence and the inconsistency 
between the trivial dirtiness of the murder and the 
almost noble agony of the suicide. The explanation 
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occurs to us as very simple. 
dawn of the Church to put all the lieutenants of Christ 
into halos and describe them as living in idyllic accord. 
But in the New Testament we read that they contended 
who should be greatest, and the smallest acquaintance 
with small sects inspired with great ideas would tell us 
that there would be disagreements and rivalries bringing 


It was necessary in the 


the body to the verge of disruption. There was, 
doubtless, a conservative section and an “anti-clerical ” 
section. In some dramatic collision Judas seceded ina 
fury and became the deadly enemy of the whole move- 
ment. The money payment was either a distorted 
rumour or a mere form, a paying of “party expenses.” 
It is unfortunate that the tendency of all the piety of 
centuries should be to make the work of Christ seem to 
have been easier instead of more difficult. We shall 
never know with how much He had to strive. But we 
must confess that we should like to know how many 
times St. Peter was persuaded to rejoin the society. 

Among other items in the book is “ A Supplementary 
Note on the Devil.” The previous article is on 
“Spinoza,” and at first sight the conjunction seems a 
little severe. In his argument on the former question, 
the writer hardly sufficiently distingushes believing in 
devils from believing in the Devil. Here the part is 
certainly greater than the whole. To believe in devils 
is simply to believe in unclean souls and wills loose in 
the universe. To believe in the Devil is to believe in an 
infinite evil, a well of wickedness as deep as the tower 
of holiness is high. Tous personally, we admit, it seems 
a healthier and more religious doctrine that goodness 
is the only unfathomable thing, and that he that hides 
himself in the well of evil will not fall eternally through 
homeless abysses, but will be fished out in proper season, 
damp, and looking very much of a fool. 


G. K. C, 





A VISIT TO HAYTI. 


WHERE BLACK RULES Wuite. By Hesketh Prichard. 
Constable. 


London : 


Mr. PRICHARD has given us an impressicnist sketch of 
the Black Republic, but it is a very clever and enter- 
taining one. He went to Hayti in November 1899 as a 
special correspondent of the Daily Express, and spent 
two months there, mostly at Jacmel, Port-au-Prince and 
Cap Haytien. He does not attempt to give a complete 
account of the country from any point of view, and on 
many subjects there is a complete lacuna or only frag- 
ments of information. Education, for instance, is a 
word which does not appear at all in the index, and 
beyond the facts that a great many of the wealthier 
Haytians go to Paris for their education and that some 
of the 6,500 Generals cannot read or write, we are told 
nothing about the subject. About the occupations and 
industries of the people, too, one might easily have 
collected more information in the course of two 
months. 

Still we may be truly thankful for what Mr. 
Prichard has given us; for Hayti is a subject of singular 
interest and one on which very little first-hand evidence 
is to be had. The passengers on the Royal Mail 
steamers, who must form the majority of the Europeans 
who ever see the island, gaze on its sharp-cut, thickly- 
wooded mountains for hours as they steam along the 
coast, but though the ship anchors in — Bay to 
deliver the mails, no passengers are allowed to land, 
and except for the negro or two who climb on board 
to sell their sticks and fruit, you get no glimpse of 
Haytian life. Special permits seem to be needed for 
travellers to land, and Mr. Prichard found that when 
he had landed further official orders were needed to 


enable him to pass from Jacmel on the south coast to 
Port-au-Prince, the capital, on the north. 

To any one who knows the life and character 
of the negroes in the islands under British rule, the 
chief point of interest in the book will be to note 
how much alike they are to those whom Mr, Prichard 
describes in independent Hayti. Some one has said 
that the first impression of a visitor to one of the 
West Indian islands is that he has suddenly stepped 
on to the stage of a comic opera. There is a general 
air of gaiety and good temper, a bustling activity 
rather out of proportion to the results attained, and a 
certain unreality, as of people wearing strange garments 
and playing a part. The difference in Hayti seems 
to be that the stage-management is not so good. 
Where the English authorities have made good carriage- 
roads, the Haytians are at present content with a 
bridle-path. Sanitation, hospital and prison manage- 
ment, the provision of schools, the honesty and efficiency 
of the public service generally, are all greatly inferior 
in the Black Republic. On the other hand, there 
is a local patriotism and a pride of possession 
among the Haytians which in time and with better 
guidance ought to take them some way on the path of 
real progress. At present the watchword of Haytian 
Government is “ Hayti for the Haytians,” meaning the 
pure negro ; and they are jealous of the white stranger, 
because they believe that several great nations are ready 
to swallow them up if they see a chance. Why should 
it be impossible for able and sympathetic Europeans or 
Americans to gain the confidence of such people and 
help them them to work out their own salvation without 
any arriére-pensée of annexation or commercial fortunes? 
It is a form of service with which we are familiar 
enough among ourselves. A well-educated man is often 
glad to take his place on the committee of a boys’ club 
or workmen’s institute, and will exercise a decisive 
influence, although he is careful to throw as much of 
the responsibility and work of government on the 
ordinary members as possible, for the sake of their own 
education and the prosperity of the institution, The 
influence of the white man on the negro in Hayti up to 
the present does not appear to have been of this wise 
and educative kind; for Mr. Prichard, who decides in 
his last chapter that the negro cannot govern himself, 
tells us in another place— 

“The negro has been for a century in touch with white 
men on the coast: in the interior he rarely sees a white face. 
Now, while on the coast I hold him to be often a very 
objectionable person, in the interior I have accepted the 
hospitality of his roof and lived with him, and, apart from his 
natural laziness and his inclination towards snake-worship, 
have found him a simple! and unobtrusive being. Yet the 
moment he prospers his good points fall away from him ; he 
loses his perspective.” 

The most profound and beneficial influence which 
a more advanced civilisation must exercise upon the 
negro is in checking those terrifying superstitions which 
are still played upon, even in the British islands, for 
selfish and malevolent purposes and fortified by the use 
of poison. In the British islands “ obeah,” though it is 
still prevalent, is hunted down and severely punished. 
In Hayti the Vaudoux rites seem to flourish almost un- 
checked. Mr. Prichard tells us that just outside the 
town of Port-au-Prince is a Vaudoux temple, “ a building 
with a roof of corrugated iron, and inside the rude 
painting of a snake, a few soiled flags, and a few prints 
from illustrated papers.” And all over the country you 
may hear the weird, low beating of the drum which 
summons the votaries to the Vaudoux rites. Mr. 
Prichard obtained admission to one of these ceremonies 
and has given a vivid but somewhat sensational account 
of what he saw. The worshippers are summoned by 
the beating of the drum, which has the peculiar property 
of being audible at a great distance, without making 
much noise—a curious, low, penetrating sound. He made 
his way to the appointed place and found a small room, 
packed with about two hundred people, some of them 
standing round the walls, others sitting on the floor. 
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The Mamalvi, or priestess, was the centre of observation. 
Papaloi and Mamaloi are the Haytian names for the 
Vaudoux priest and priestess and are said to be a corrup- 
tion of the French, Papa-le-roi and Mama-le-roi. The 
Papaloi deals in charms and poisons, the Mamaloi 
dances and promotes the emotional side of the cult. At 
the rites Mr. Prichard witnessed, the Mamaloi performed 
wild dances, accompanied by a chant and the beating of 
the drum, and holding a cock by the neck in her out- 
stretched arms. At last she swung its head off and put 
the bleeding neck against her teeth and lips. This 
seems to be the culminating point in the ceremony. 
Six cocks were thus sacrificed to the snake-deity and 
then a store of ancient fetishes were produced, wooden 
idols and stones and bones and a sort of sacrificial feast 
enjoyed, consisting of Congo beans, ground rice, red 
melon and a coloured drink from a glass bottle. The 
worshippers are marked with a cross in the blood of the 
slaughtered cocks and a wild general dance winds up 
the proceedings. It is not elevating certainly, but there 
is nothing very terrible about it ; and if Vaudoux meant 
nothing more than this it is difficult to see on what 
grounds the Government could suppress it. But Mr. 
Prichard hints at the existence of another class of 
Vaudoux worshippers, whose habitual rites consist of 
the sacrifice of a goat and whose supreme ceremony 
is the sacrifice of the “goat. without horns,” said 
to be the euphemism for a human child. We 
are told that there is no doubt of the existence 
of this practice, but there is no direct evidence 
of it, and Mr. Prichard believes that only one white man 
has ever witnessed it—a young Roman priest who told 
the story to his superior, who told it to Mr. Prichard. 
As to the general question it would be well to reserve 
one’s judgment, but the particular story adduced as 
evidence would hardly satisfy the canons of even the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

There are many other interesting things in Mr. 
Prichard’s book, especially the account of the Haytian 
army. This army is the pride of the country, and 
always ready to hurl the rash invader into the sea. But 
there are one or two points about its organisation which 
seem to be fair subject for Mr. Prichard’s good- 
humoured satire. According to the latest available 
returns there are 6,500 soldiers of the rank and file, and 
by a curious coincidence the number of the Generals in 
the same return isalso exactly 6,500, while the lieutenants 
exceed 7,000. Generals accordingly are a very promi- 
nent feature in the Haytian landscape, and they pass in 
uniforms of every colour through Mr. Prichard’s pages. 
Another feature in the army organisation, which is open 
to still more serious criticism, is that the rank and file 
have practically no wages, and so are reduced to cadging 
for their living, and sometimes, as in one of Mr. 
Prichard’s amusing stories, to deliberate theft. The 
policeman, too, armed with the cocomacaque club, and 
belabouring the citizen about the head for any trivial 
offence, is a humorous but not a pleasant figure. 

But when all has been said on the other side, one 
still retains a kindly feeling for the simple and emotional 
character of the negro, whether one meets him under 
white tutelage, or at his ease in the Black Republic. 
His faults and his virtues are all alike on the surface and 
his virtues are of a very winning and human kind. All 
over the country Mr. Prichard met with kindness 
and simple hospitality, and he bears his testimony, 
common to all who have studied the subject, 
to the faithfulness and honesty of the negro in 
all weighty matters entrusted to his care. Porters 
go constantly from Jacmel to the capital, along 
seventy miles of mountain path, with large amounts in 
money and securities, and though they would not 
hesitate to purloin a trifle of food or clothing on their 
way, they are never known to steal any valuable 
property. 

And it must not be forgotten that the Haytian 
negroes have produced the finest type of the negro race 
which the world has yet seen, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 





the heroic champion of their independence, who, after 
securing the freedom of the country, was captured by 
the French and brought to Europe to die in prison. 
Yet the negro character does not seem prone to 
long resentment. Their thoughts turn constantly to 
France. Paris is the source of the highest education 
oe acquire, and a visit to Paris is often the object of a 
lifelong ambition. 


F. S. MARVIN. 





CALLED TRAITOR, 


Tue Story or My Captivity. By Adrian Hofmeyr. London : 
Edward Arnold. 


Tue Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr has no doubt a genuine 
grievance against the Boers for arresting him, a non- 
combatant, during the early days of the war, and 
keeping him for several months at Zeerust and Pretoria. 
Readers would, however, feel more sympathy with 
him in this deprivation of freedom if he made a less 
dramatic parade of his martyrdom. Though unjusti- 
fable, his arrest was not wholly unprovoked: he had 
been helping to fan the flames of war by slandering his 
kinsfolk, and by boasting his friendship for their arch- 
enemy, Sir Alfred Milner. His self-pity is too grovelling, 
and his fear too abject, considering that he stood in no 
real danger of his life, notwithstanding the violent threats 
from men in no authority which he so carefully records. 
There is something really comical in the following to 
those who know the Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr :— 

“ Behind my back, | was cursed and sworn at, and called 
traitor, with ever so many adjectives thrown in. To my face, 
no one spoke out. Bullies are cowards!" 

On the whole the prisoner was not treated very — 
he was commonly allowed meals from an hotel, could 
see friends, could move about (while at Zeerust), and was 
allowed to administer spiritual consolation to his fellow- 
prisoners. 

Mr. Hofmeyr insists strongly on the difference in 
character and conduct of the Boer official class and the 
body of the burghers. No words of condemnation are 
too strong for the former ; the latter he exonerates from 
all malice or evil intention, regarding them as dupes of 
the wicked Hollanders. No doubt there is an element 
of truth here. The official class is seldom the pick of 
any people in point of character. Some of the most 
interesting passages are extracts from the Volksstem and 
the other Hollander press, giving the Boer counterpart 
to the mendacity of our own Jingo press. 

One passage in Mr. Hofmeyr’s book deserves quota- 
tion and consideration. In discussing the war with the 
ordinary burgher, what struck him most was the following 
sentiment :— 

“If we knew,” they would say, “that our independence 
would not be infringed on, we would have no objection to 
oS Uitlander his vote. You must not think we are 
ghting to please the President and his office-bearers. We 
don't care a brass farthing about these men. No, we are 
afraid of losing our independence, and therefore we fight.” 

If Mr. Hofmeyr really enjoys the “ intimate acquaint- 
ance” with Sir A. Milner of which he has boasted, 
he will be aware that the despatches and the 
entire record of that gentleman and of Mr. Chamber- 
lain were only too well calculated to impart the 
conviction which he says prevailed. In other words, 
we chose not to give the burghers the assurances they 
were justified in asking for the practical maintenance 
of their independence, and the cost of this neglect they 
and we are now paying. According to Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the burghers would not have defended Krugerism and 
the corruptions and restrictions it implied. Mr. Hofmeyr 
agrees with Mr. Rhodes that not Republicanism but 
Krugerism was the enemy. Why then did we make no 
serious attempt to distinguish the two? why have we 
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perpetually slandered the entire Boer people? and, 
above all, why, after having broken Krugerism, did we 
not endeavour to undeceive the honest burghers by 
offering terms which would have satisfied their feelings 
of independence? These are questions raised by Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s defence of Boer character and motives. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s account of the prisoners in Pretoria 
is interesting, even if it is not always convincing. A 
A tone of neurotic sentimentality pervades the book, 
which somehow or other damages our conviction of its 
complete credibility. Is it altogether wise of Mr. 
Adrian Hofmeyr to open a chapter headed “ Magna est 
Veritas et Prevalebit” with the sentence—“ This is a 
true word. Never mind what falsehoods you tell, but 
truth will out sooner or later ; only it is generally /ater, 
more’s the pity”? South African readers, at any rate, 
will be tempted to smile as they read these words. 





AN UPRIGHT MAN. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 
Knutsford. 


By the Viscountess 
London: Arnold. 


THE grand-daughter of Zachary Macaulay has given us 
a volume of biography that compels our recognition and 
praise. It does not belong to that highest class of such 
work, of which the life of Zachary Macaulay’s eminent 
son may be taken as the model; but perfect reliability 
and a copious, well-chosen body of documents are 
things only a little less welcome to the student than is 
a book like Sir George Trevelyan’s, which joins to high 
historical value the fascinations of literary art and wide 
knowledge. Lady Knutsford’s materials enable the 
reader to trace the career of a man who stood high 
among a band of Englishmen who rival in nobility, 
dignity and public usefulness any other school of 
political workers that the records of civilization can 
show—the party of Abolition, which, captained by 
William Wilberforce, ridded the English name of the 
dishonour of slavery. 


It is easy to persuade oneself that the reformers of 
Zachary Macaulay’s time, and of the generation after 
him, possessed a great advantage over those of our own 
in this way: on most of the questions on which they 
attacked the existing order of things their case was so 
overwhelming, their proposed change so patently right 
and necessary, that the conversion of opinion and 
ultimate success was certain. That notion is the child 
of immunity. To hold it is to belittle, on the one hand, 
the spirit in which these men went to work—a spirit 
that no complexity of problem and no prospect of 
failure could daunt ; on the other hand, the forbidding 
attitude of the public mind toward reforms that seem to 
us, living in a political atmosphere which these men 
have created for us, to have needed only statement to 
gain immediate support from all good citizens. Con- 
sider the Slave Trade. The unspeakable horrors of that 
commerce were known and admitted. The utmost that 
could be urged by the other side was that those horrors 
were slightly exaggerated by Wilberforce and his friends. 
Yet so strong were the «Bin interests of our west 
coast ports, and so deep-rooted the prejudice against 
any reforms, and so constantly were all measures delayed 
and defeated by the wily tactics of the House of Lords, 
that Wilberforce and his party consumed twenty years 
in vain attempts before that 25th of March, 1807, on 
which the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
received the Royal Assent. The common tone adopted 
toward the Abolition party may be gathered from the 
following passage in a letter written by Lord Nelson to 
a certain Jamaican in 1805 :— 

“I ever have been and shall be a firm friend to our present 


colonial system. I was bred in the good old school, and taught 
to appreciate the value of our West Indian possessions, and 


neither in the field nor the Senate shall their just rights be 
infringed while I have an arm to fight in their defence or a 
tongue to launch my voice against the damnable, cruel doctrine 
of Wilberforce and his hypocritical allies, and I hope my berth 
in heaven will be as exalted as his who would certainly cause the 
murder of all our friends and fellow-subjects in the colonies.” 


A characteristic utterance of “the good old school,” in 
that its arguments are nought, its rhetoric vague, and 
its prophecies foolish. But if this was the tone taken 
by a good man in defending such a sordid and bloody 
abomination as the Slave Trade, how much stronger 
must the cause of prejudice and folly have been in 
regard to matters of mere political injustice. 


It was this movement for the protection of the 
miserable blacks into which Zachary Macaulay threw 
himself at an early age. The training in the paternal 
manse at Inverary, the experience gained in a com- 
mercial situation in the West Indies, and, finally, the 
influence of Thomas Babington, who had married his 
sister, combined to turn Macaulay in this direction. 
Babington was among the foremost of a remarkable 
coterie of men who devoted their lives to an organised 
effort to moralize public affairs, and who have made 
the name of the Evangelicals memorable. Wilberforce 
Henry Thornton, Babington, and, later, Stephen stood 
highest among them. It was under their direction 
that Macaulay first went out to the philanthropists’ 
colony of Sierra Leone, their post in the heart of 
the country of the Trade, of which he was to become 
the able and untiring Governor through some anxious 
years. Returning to England, broken down with over- 
work and fever, he married Selina Mills, a prolégée of 
Mrs. Hannah More and her hardly less terrible sisters, 
to whom he had long been attached. He edited the 
Christian Observer, a journal set on foot by the Evan- 
gelical leaders, in which, said its prospectus, it was 
“intended so to combine information upon general 
subjects with religious instruction as to furnish such an 
interesting view of Religion, Literature and Politics, free 
from the contamination of false principles, as a Clergy- 
man may without scruple recommend to his Parishioners, 
and a Christian safely introduce into his Family.” In 
the same year, 1802, the Edinburgh Review appeared to 
the sound of a more earthly trumpet, and soon Macaulay 
was editorially at war, smiting and sparing not, with the 
great magazine which was to count his little son Tom 
the foremost of its splendid circle of contributors. 


He took an active part in the closing campaign of 
the war against the Slave Trade, and the remainder 
of his public life was chiefly given over to the cause of 
Abolition and to the philanthropic work of his set, 
though cruel embarrassments, due to the folly of others, 
for years deprived him of peace, and hastened his end. 
But on the 28th of August, 1833, the Bill for the Total 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions 
became law, and Macaulay had lived, as Wilberforce 
did not, to see the work of his life complete. Five 
years later he was dead. 


The glimpses of contemporary politics and public 
men which this book affords us are of the utmost 
interest. The shadow of Bonaparte is over a great part 
of the story and at one place we observe the “austere 
features” of Macaulay beneath the helmet of a captain 
of the Clapham Volunteers, a force raised to repel the 
invasion from Boulogne. At an earlier date, while 
Macaulay was governing Sierra Leone, in 1794, he 
describes the seizure of the colony by the French :— 


“The scene which presented itself on my getting on board 
the flagship was still more singular. The stench and filth 
exceeded anything I had ever witnessed in any ship, and the 
noise and confusion gave me some idea of their famous 
Mountain. I was ushered into the Commodore's cabin, who at 
least received me very civilly. He did not appear to have the 
right of excluding any of his fellow-cilizens even from this 
place. Whatever might be their rank, they crowded into it, 
and conversed familiarly with him. . He told me that 
if the seamen and soldiers were disposed to pillage, he could 
not prevent them. . « The manner of life on board the 
Expériment was disgusting beyond example. The filth and 
confusion of their meals was terrible. A chorus of boys usher 
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in the dinner with the Marseilles hymn, and it finishes in the 
same way. The enthusiasm of all ranks among them is 
astonishing, but not less so than their blindness.” 


Later on he met with an interesting émigré, who 
afforded him 


“an opportunity of contemplating a little the present French 
character. There appears in it such a total abandonment of 
principle as leaves scarce room to question that the misfortunes 
which have come upon them are dispensations of retributive 
justice. I really think that my friend forms a specimen far 
above mediocrity, not only with respect to manners and intelli- 
gence, but also morals ; but even he allowed that he knew no 
other measure for this conduct than interest, natural feeling 
and penal law. How shocking! Surely such a 
people in such a case (and I fear with that part of the French 
called Royalists, as well as with the Revolutionists, these are 
ee sentiments) were ripe for the fate they have met 
with.” 

It is amusing to note the commiserating tone in 
which Macaulay mentions the “fate” which the French 
were suffering in that year, 1797, in which France 
stood triumphant on the ruins of a vile political system, 
while her armies mastered Italy, invaded Austria, and 
forced the treaty of Campo Formio upon the Emperor ; 
in which Pitt’s offers of peace were contemptuously 
refused, the Bank of England suspended cash pay- 
ments, and the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore were 
endangering the safety of our country. Macaulay’s 
discovery, too, that the émigrés were not saints perse- 
cuted by the foes of religion shows us something of 
the way in which Englishmen understood the state of 
things in France. Yet Macaulay is not to be thought 
an unreasonable hater of the French, or a man blind to 
the objects of the great Revolution. Of the war in 
1797 he speaks thus :— 


“The mad, chimerical expectation of being able to impose 
any foreign yoke oma nation determined to be free and inde- 
pendent has singularly infected the politics of the present 
reign. But America and France will remain lessons to succeed- 
ing ages of what may be done by men, warmed with the love of 
what they, whether justly or not, deem their liberty ; and resolv- 
ing to pay, not only their property, but their lives, should it be 
necessary, as the price of it.” 


The above italics are not Macaulay’s. 


It is impossible not to laugh now and then at 
Macaulay’s quaint, unfashionable earnestness in regard 
to matters with which we no longer load our conscience. 
We are struck again and again by the habit which he 
and his circle cultivated, of examining the moral nature 
of their friends and themselves under a microscope of 
high power, and communicating the results of the investi- 
gation. His letters to Miss Mills, with whom he seems 
to have been deeply in love, might have been written to 
his aunt, or to Mrs. Hannah More. They are models of 
elegant composition in the Rambler style. 


“ Now that I have mentioned dress, I really cannot resist 
the propension I feel to pay you a compliment on your very 
just taste in that article. I must say that you were the only 
person I met who could so follow the reigning mode as to 
avoid singularity, and yet preserve the grace it was so much 
calculated to outrage.” 


The following, too, sounds curiously in our ears— 


“ There is a captivating glare spread over the sentimental 
parts of Thomson’s Seasons which entirely conceals the poison 
they contain, while it serves in a peculiar manner to enchant 
youthful minds.” 


But with all the artifice, the suppression, and the prig- 
gery which were the style of the day, and from which 
we have travelled so far, Zachary ocsien and _ his 
friends had power and perseverance in a degree that 
with us is rare indeed. Weare seeking our truth ; they 
had found theirs. The way was clear before them. 
“What shall we abolish next?” cried Wilberforce, in 
exultation, when the Slave Trade Bill was passed. “The 
Lottery, I think,” answered the unsmiling Henry 
Thornton. And they did. 


E, C, 


FICTION, 


MoNTES, THE MATAvOoR. By Frank Harris. London: Grant 
Richards, 

Mr. Frank Harris is a conteur of great ability. His 
Elder Conklin and other Slories made many suspect this ; 
his present volume puts it beyond a doubt. Wide 
experience, precise observation, and tolerance, all the 
qualities which we group together under the phrase, 
true knowledge of the world, are the qualities which 
inform and enhance his work. Add to this that his 
experience is peculiar, his observation informing and 
his tolerance almost, sometimes quite, sympathy, and 
you find that he possesses all that is most attractive in 
the teller of stories. His style is also equal to his matter. 
If he writes with the spirit of a man of the world, in the 
best sense, he also writes with the manner of the man 
of the world, a flowing, easy, realistic manner which 
commands attention and enforces belief. 

Of the four stories which make up this book (The 
Interpreter is, as it is called, a mere Episode), we fancy 
that the first and the last will interest most. Bull- 
fighting is a sport which we condemn in England with 
a clear conscience, but that makes us none the less 
interested in its details, and Mr. Harris seems to have 
an unusual knowledge of the subject. No better setting 
could be found for a study of the spirit of revenge, 
which does not forgive an enemy who has died a death 
of your own making. The great passions which are the 
streugth and weakness of the Spanish character are 
focussed in the noble, yet rancorous, old matador, 
Montes, It is a brilliant and fascinating piece of work. 

Sonia, the story of a noble Russian woman, who 
sacrifices her life and her love in what she believes to 
be the interests of the country—in fact, in a successful 
attempt on the life of the Czar—is also a powerful, 
though a more uneven and somewhat too lengthy piece 
of work. The futile and splendid idealism of the girl 
is thrown into strong and noble relief by opportunist 
theories of the narrator of the story. Perhaps less of 
the struggle between the two theories of life might have 
been introduced ; the Englishman of the story is not 
great at dialectics and a weakening of his case does not 
increase the reader’s sympathy with Sonia or make her 
love the more convincing. For form and treatment it 
could not stand for a moment beside a short story of 
Tourganieff ; but it is a very beautiful story. 

First Love: a Confession, and Profit and Loss, the 
other two stories in this interesting volume, are in a 
more cynical atmosphere. The cynicism, however, is 
not of the soul; it is a conscious literary effect to 
emphasise an idea that is anything but cynical. The 
somewhat objectionable stockbroker who has_ the 
experience described in the first story and the 
strenuous business man who commits arson under great 
provocation and risks his life to save a nigger girl from 
the flames are not only extremely good studies of 
character, they are dark points which make a great light 
the more apparent. The romance in both their lives 
redeems them, in no vulgar sense, but in the sense that 
it reveals something in them before which we are silent 
and cease to judge. 


L. R. F. O. 





The Duke, by J. Storer Clouston (London : Arnold), is a 
clever and readable novel, half farce, half melodrama. By 
the death of a wicked, but repentant Duke, an unknown 
colonial, the son of a man who left England in unmerited dis- 
grace, steps suddenly into a great position. The new Duke is 
a man of humour and resource ; he wants to study his position 
before he takes it up and he has his father’s wrongs to avenge. 
An opportune visit from a wild Irish friend, who envies his 
advancement, suggests the idea of investing him for a period 
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with the honour of a dukedom. The Irishman takes naturally 
to the pleasures of his position and the real Duke, as his secre- 
tary, philosophises on society and goes quietly but masterfully 
about his business) There is much humour in the situation, 
and Mr. Clouston makes the most of it. He tells a lively and 
entertaining story. 

There is great promise about a Tragedy of Errors, by 
Geraldine Hodson (London: George Allen). Though the 
experience of the author seems immature, she has some skill 
in character-painting and the disastrous results of a woman of 
a stern, unsympathetic, Puritan character being put in 
authority over a child with an artistic temperament are ably 
and ruthlessly developed. Both characters, especially the 
Puritan, seem to be grossly and unnecessarily exaggerated, but 
there is a fundamental truth underlying the general position 
and much incidental evidence of culture and understanding. 

In Dr. North and his Friends (London : Macmillan) Dr. 
Weir Mitchell gives us more of the contents of his common- 
place book. The personages of Characteristics are reintro- 
duced to the reader, but the book has hardly the freshness of 
its predecessor. The conversations drift ina realistic manner, 
but their realism makes them rather tedious. Pleasant, 
sympathetic and cultured as Dr. North and his friends are, 
they do not seem to have much to say that could not be better 
said in any form but that of fiction. 

The author of The Don and the Undergraduate knows the 
art of good-natured gossip. A Scholar of his College (London : 
Blackwood) will entertain a large proportion of the thousand 
odd who go to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
annually, simply because it treats genially of men and affairs 
with which they are acquainted. It will interest still more 
their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. Mr. W. E. W. 
Collins delights in painting splendid young men—not splendid 
in the Ouidaesque sense, but in the sense that they are the 
ideals of the English upper middle class. It is to his credit 
and to the everlasting confusion of those who say that the 
good must always be the dull, that his Dick Loder, Graham 
Loder, Tom Macgregor, and Bertie Treherne are distinct, 
upstanding individuals. While, undoubtedly, neglecting a 
great many sides of ‘Varsity life altogether, Mr. Collins 
has managed to express a certain atmosphere of boyish 
idealism and heroic comradeship, which is its chief joy in the 
memory, better than any one since Hughes. For all its 
aimless, rambling style and its climax which winds up a side 
issue, we shall remember this refreshing book when more 
ably constructed work shall have gone the way of all perfect 
but inanimate things. 

Young ladies with “temperaments” which cause them to 
capture other girls’ lovers have been known to exist, but it 
must be rare indeed that they have the gifts, graces and 
virtues of Prudence Ffolliott. Fortunately there is no need 
to believe in her ; for in Friendship and Folly we are introduced 
to a gay and careless world, gay in spite of its jiltings and 
abductions and careless because of them. Miss Maria Louise 
Pool does not care for consistency in characterization ; all 
she aims at is surprise and paradox, and she succeeds in pro- 
ducing her effects. If the book were less irresponsible we 
should call it cynical. There is some clever stuff in it. 

The conflict between religious convictions and aspirations 
on the one hand, and the temptations of the world on the 
other is the main theme of both Peccavi (London: Grant 

Richards) and The Minder (London: Horace Marshall and 
Sons). The former is the story of an expiation. The Rev. 
Robert Carlton has seduced a village girl, whose father, 
maddened by her death, secretly sets fire to the church. The 
clergyman is suspended for five years; but, in spite of an 
organised boycott, determines to use his right of remaining in 
his parish and of rebuilding his church, single-handed though 
it must be. Suffice it to say that the toil is carried through, 
and the love of his parishioners is thereby regained. The 
story is powerfully told. Subsidiary love-stories and incidents 
are numerous—perhaps too numerous, as the author does not 
succeed so well with slighter themes. Still, it would be a pity 
to lose some of the characters, such as certain of the Sussex 
villagers and the nouveaux riches of the second generation, 
which are therein portrayed. If Mr. Ackworth wrests our 


attention to his plot less than Mr. Hornung, his view of life is 
both wider and steadier. 


The evolution of the Methodist 





minister from among the prosaic Lancashire folk does not 
readily lend itself to tragic treatment. But who shall say 
that the book is the worse for that? There is but a limited 
kind of life and character exhibited to us, but within his 
limits the author shows us men and their doings with some- 
thing of the selective art of the really great novelist, The 
conviction is borne in upon us that he knows Lancashire and 
knows Methodism. We do not care whether the events of 
the story be true or not; it is enough that the element of 
truth is in the work. While Mr. Ackworth can give this 
impression, he needs no thrilling plot to recommend him. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


“The Drag-net of Cowley” is the title under which Mr. 
Sidney Irwin (a true man of letters, whose writings are, alas ! 
too few) reminds us, in the Monthly Review, of Cowley the 
poet and Cowley the essayist. According to Ward’s English 
Poels, “the decline of Cowley’s poetic reputation awaits no 
revival.” Dryden accounted for Cowley’s want of popularity 
by the phrase :— 

“He swept like a drag-net great and small,” 
but Dryden had not what Mr. Irwin calls “the dismal 
finality” of a modern critic, and Mr. Irwin thinks that if the 
drag-net method be applied to Cowley some fish worth taking 
may be secured. It were almost worth the labour if only to 
find such a couplet as that in the “ Hymn to Light” :— 
“ The violet, spring’s little infant, stands 

Girt in thy purple swaddling bands "— 
or the equally superb couplet on the apple :— 

“The golden fruit that worthy is 

Of Galatea’s purple kiss.” 
Cowley’s limitations and excellences are suggested by his 
verses to Evelyn, whom he congratulates on having placed 
his affections in books, gardens, and a wife instead of wasting 
time, which might have been devoted to “those soft yet solid 
joys” upon “empty shows and senseless noise, and all which 
rank ambition breeds.” The “divini gloria ruris” and the 
human world of books ought not to make a poet (if he be 
a true one) contemptuous of the city. To glorify the sixi« 
it is not necessary to damn the city, still less to ignore it. 
All the same, we like Cowley’s version or rather interpretation 
of Horace :— 
“ Hence ye profane, I hate ye all, 

Both the great vulgar and the small.” 
“ The great vulgar” is a brave saying, too brave, perhaps, for 
Horace and well worthy of Juvenal. By the way, should 
Pope's “isthmus of a middle State” be described as “one of 
Pope’s thefts” from Cowley? The isthmus metaphor is at 
least as old as Lucan, and we hardly think that a poet can 
steal stolen property. Mr. Irwin will remember that Crassus 
was the middle isthmus which prevented the Czsarian and 
Pompeian seas from dashing together. 
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